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no strange thing that has happened to us. In England 
and in Germany official corruption and scandals in the 
business of the empire have shown that our troubles are 
only the local outbreaking of a disease which is having 
its run in the civilized world. The German frauds, which 
involve both business men and officials of the govern- 
ment having control of contracts at home and in the 
colonies, match anything that we can show in the way of 
perverted skill and unblushing depravity. Scandals also 
in both these empires and in their colonies show that the 
food supply of the world has been tampered with every- 
where. ‘The cause of the world-wide peculations, adul- 
terations, and other frauds, is a vast increase in the prod- 
ucts with which the business of the world has to do, and 
a still greater increase of skill and power among those 
who control this business. The checks and balances are 
public opinion and laws rightly made and honestly en- 
forced, with an honest deal and a fair chance for every- 
one. 
& 


It is said that in the English-speaking world the law- 
making bodies turn out nearly twenty thousand acts and 
resolutions in a year. Now, any one of these may be the 
pivot on which will turn the fortunes of some person 
claiming his rights, or be the excuse for invading the 
rights of others. Suppose legislation should go on at 
this rate for the next ten years, nothing in that time being 
repealed, and we should have nearly two hundred thou- 
sand new acts and resolutions to bewilder any unfortu- 
nate person to whom it was necessary to know the limits 
of legality in his relations with other men. Of course, 
the law-makers understand well enough that in many 
cases laws are made to be forgotten. They serve to 
placate those who demand them, and they will be ob- 
served only by those who do not need them. 


& 


THE following remarks by Justice Brewer contain, 
it seems to us, the true law of unity. Unity with di- 
versity he finds alike in nature and in human life. He 
says: ‘‘Denominations exist, will exist, and ought to exist. 
Their existence is in no manner inconsistent with the spirit 
of unity which should animate all. They only illustrate 
the great plan of the universe,—unity in variety. Not 
one flower alone, but a countless number, with differences 
of form, color, and leaf, mantle the earth during the 
summer days; yet a single thought of beauty pervades 
the whole floral world. No one mountain peak is like 
another in elevation, form, display of rock and forest, 
but all appeal to our sense of grandeur. ‘There is a 
marked apparent difference between the falling of the 
leaf, the dropping of the aéronaut from his balloon, and 
the stupendous majesty of Niagara’s falling waters, 
yet all obey one law,—the law of gravitation. Man, 
though made in the image of God, is of all creations 
the most varied and complex. No two faces are ex- 
actly alike. No two minds are identical in their proc- 
esses and conceptions. The chords of feeling and passion 
in no two hearts are tuned to precisely the same key. 
Yet, notwithstanding the infinite variety, there is a 
manifest unity in face and mind and heart.” 


se 


As society is now constituted, every honest man is 
obliged to earn his living unless his relatives have 
earned it for him. But, taking for granted as the basis 
of all business activity the necessity of earning a liveli- 
hood, there arise from this level certain demands of 
honor and conscience which must shape the decision 
of every man or woman who makes a choice of the way 
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in which the livelihood shall be earned. Every trade 
and profession has an ideal service peculiar to itself. 
Once there were three learned professions,—that of the 
lawyer, the physician, and the minister. These men 
were bound in honor to see that justice was done, that 
the health of the people was provided for, that they were 
instructed in righteousness; and they were judged to 
be unworthy if they worked merely to earn a living. 
The learned professions have increased, and trades are 
now innumerable; but in a civilized community each 
worker, above the duty of earning his livelihood, must 
set an ideal of the peculiar service which he can render 
in providing for the health, comfort, and prosperity of 
all the people. 
& 


WE sometimes publish criticisms of Unitarianism, 
favorable or otherwise, and we frequently receive letters, 
earnestly written, either asking us to reply to such com- 
ments or to permit come one else to do so. Commonly, 
those who are troubled by unkind or unfair, or even 
courteous but satirical, remarks about Unitarianism are 
those who are fresh adherents to our cause and who in 
their first love are not willing to admit that Unitarianism 
is not a ‘‘glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing.’’ Those of us who are seasoned by long 
experience know that we ourselves, if not our fellow- 
laborers, have about the usual assortment of human 
weaknesses and defects; and we find it not an unwhole- 
some exercise to give attention to the comments made by 
others who, whether they see our virtues or not, often 
very accurately describe our failings and defects. 


Taboo. 


It is customary to refer to ‘‘taboo,” or “tabu,” as a sense- 
less, arbitrary, artificial device by which chiefs in the South 
Sea Islands enforced an autocracy upon their unwilling 
subjects, by appeals to their superstitious fears. But 
there was something more than this in the custom which 
Capt. Cook found established in the Sandwich Islands. 
When he wished to land and spend some time on shore 
with his crew, the Hawaiian king knew that it would not 
be safe for them to live there unprotected. He knew, 
also, that the most efficient safeguard he could throw 
around them would be the taboo. He therefore drew 
a circle; all within that he granted to the occupancy of 
the white men; no native under pain of incurring the 
wrath of the gods could pass that boundary. Had the 
white men kept themselves within the bounds of honor 
and good conduct, they would have been safe; but, when 
they violated the taboo in such a way as to show they 
could not be favorites of the gods, the natives rushed 
upon them and slew them. 

The word ‘‘taboo” has passed into common speech 
to signify something that is forbidden, but commonly 
with the idea that it is arbitrarily forbidden, and that 
it has no particular relation to the practice of virtue and 
the rules of conduct. And yet, omitting the supernatural 
sanction of the savage custom, there is in the thing itself 
something native to the mind and of exceeding useful- 
ness in one’s training and discipline. Unconsciously 
every day we live according to the law of the taboo. All 
domestic life, all social intercourse, all public duties, 
are regulated by it. Under the law of the taboo the 
family grows. Within the limits of the family, be they 
wide or narrow, according to social standards and train- 
ing, men and women have laws of propriety and laws 
of privilege which are entirely different from those which 
hold good without the limits of the family, or outside 
of the kinship which is an extension of the family re- 
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lation. A boy grows up, if well trained, to treat the 
women of his family, his sisters and his cousins, with an 
innocent familiarity which is entirely free from every 
suggestion which would go with the same conduct in 
circles outside of the family. Well-trained youth ac- 
cepts the taboo and rejoices in it, without being con- 
scious of restraint or limitation. Ministersand physicians 
learn, if they are well trained and fit for their professions, 
to put aside and forget, in their relations with parish- 
ioners and patients, everything which would be a sug- 
gestion and a temptation if it came to them in the or- 
dinary experiences of social life outside of the circle of 
their duties. 

The fact that any one can train himself to regard as 
forbidden anything which he thinks ought to be for- 
bidden, without the suggestion of a desire to pass the 
limit, and even to feel repulsion when the limits are 
reached, is illustrated in the story of the Buddhist monk 
who had trained himself to see in a beautiful woman 
no comeliness of form and feature. When, therefore, 
some one in search of a beautiful woman, who had re- 
cently passed, asked him if he had seen her, he said, ‘‘I 
saw a skeleton pass this way just now.” That feat of 
his training was not only possible, but it is one of the 
commonplaces of experience in less conspicuous ways. 
It would be no difficult feat for the monk to dwell upon 
the hideousness of a skeleton until the mere appearance 
of the woman should suggest it to him. By association 
and suggestion an animal can be so trained as to dislike 
and dread that which naturally would be its greatest 
pleasure. The amazing tricks of dogs who will not eat 
until they are bidden illustrate the working of the taboo. 

This taboo is the law of honor for well-trained men 
who conduct the business and public affairs of nations. 
They who have learned to choose the good and to avoid 
the evil on principle, and not because they are under 
inspection, gradually become so sensitive to points of 
honor and the laws of rectitude that, without thinking, 
they turn aside the evil suggestion, whether their ac- 
counts are to be audited or not, and then choose the 
right and honorable course, because no other way is 
possible for them. The misdemeanors of those who 
have recently come to open disgrace show that they had 
never practised virtue, unless it paid, and had never 
rejected evil, unless they were afraid of being found out. 
We once took a hand in the reformation of a drunkard, 
and reached his manhood effectively by saying to him: 
“The trouble with you is that you do not dislike and 
dread drunkenness itself. You are not ashamed of 
being drunk, and you would go on in your evil ways 
if it were not for the consequences of being exposed. 
You never will reform until you become conscious of 
the infamy of your conduct, and then you will want no 
outside support to keep you from drink.’ When he 
came to himself, he established the law of taboo and 
fell no more. 


Common Things, 


We attach a vague idea to certain classes of objects, 
of experiences, of relations, of phenomena, we are pleased 
to call common. When we eliminate from these the 
others that do not seem to belong there, little is left. 
Many of the things designated common would become 
to us uncommon, indeed miraculous if we had the secret 
of looking, listening, observing, appreciating rightly. It 
is this faculty that makes the difference between the 
average and the unusual human being; for the secret 
of things is not wrapped in special bundles, not put in 
closets and vaults, but lies as open as stonesin the pasture, 
as leaves on the trees, as weeds in hedgé-rows, or clouds 
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in the sky. All this knowledge, beauty, and wonder is 
as open to us as to the poet or naturalist if we have a 
method that shall extract it and make it comprehensible. 

It is to be remarked that the most of us have an avid 
curiosity about unimportant, trifling things, and are 
extremely callous and indifferent on that side of us that 
would open to us the secrets of nature. Huxley com- 
plained bitterly that the college graduate of his time 
knew practically little or nothing of the earth under his 
feet or the heaven over his head, while coming forth with 
a smattering of the classics and a diploma to face the exi- 
gencies of practical life. Education has changed its 
base of late years. It is turning toward the study of 
common things, the usual phenomena of an ordered 
world, the lessons written so broadly upon the face of 
nature. Even in the primary school the object-lesson 
deals with leaves and flowers, the structure of plants, 
the curiosities of insects and winged creatures. 

We excuse ourselves for the sin of indifference to the 
things that enrich life, and make it interesting by saying 
that our lives are dull and monotonous. It is true that it 
is very difficult to lift the weight of detail, of dull habit 
and routine, to regions of freshness and live interest, 
where the common may become for us the uncommon, 
where the soul in a certain sense gets wings and is able 
to bear us up into a purer, clearer atmosphere of thinking 
and feeling, in spite of the dead weight attached to mere 
duty doing and living. To secure this breadth of vision, 
this vividness of emotion we do a thousand things that 
perhaps lead us away from the true sources of peace, and 
tend only to restlessness, an uneasy pain of the mind. A 
man visited all the celebrated spas of Europe to find a cure 
for a secret trouble, and at last came home to find the 
spring he needed in his old home field where he had played 
as a boy. 

How slowly we learn that, if we cannot find inspira- 
tion in what we call the commonplace, we can hardly 
finditatall. The transmutation of the common life into a 
precious product of thought and feeling is the real phi- 
losopher’s stone, as it is the deepest secret of happiness. 
Change has its special uses and benefits, but it is mainly 
good because it opens our eyes to what we have always 
looked upon, but never have really seen. We return 
with a new perception of fresh mornings and warm, glow- 
ing evenings, of the beauty of trees and grass and wild 
flowers, the glimpses of blue water, a distant sail, a turn 
in the road chequered with sunlight, old fences overgrown 
with brambles, stony pastures, a country poor and plain- 
featured, but swept over by the sweetness of pure air and 
dappled with cloud shadows. 

We come back to it perhaps with an exquisite emotion 
of joy and satisfaction which often blots out the dis- 
tant views of Europe or Asia, and helps us to a seeing 
sense precious for content and peace of mind. So in the 
relations of life is the common stuff, the plain warp and 
woof with which we must house and share our daily meals. 
In our enthusiastic youth we yearn to know uncommon 
people, great souls, powerful minds, the inspired sons and 
daughters of genius. As we advance in years, we may 
perhaps meet a few of these; and we are surprised to learn 
how much of common stuff they turn outward to view, 
how like kings and queens they are only after all, fallible, 
weak people, often conceited, and perhaps spoiled by 
flattery. 

The wonderful people to whom we may look up and 
worship exist in our imagination mainly until we can look 
deeper than the surface, can acquire the visual ray of a 
new perception; for genius and power are generally an 
alloy mixed with material that gives us pangs of dis- 
illusion and disappointment to perceive. Though we 
know that none exist, we cherish the ideal of perfection 
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in our heroes. It is a noble fallacy; but with larger ex- 
perience we may transfer it from individuals to the race, 
from the exceptional to the general, from the uncommon 
to the so-called common. For all germs of goodness, 
nobleness, high thought, and splendid action lie in this 
common stock, mainly in the plain people from whom 
spring the grandeur and glory of our kind. 

The vague idea we attach to common persons as negli- 
gible and poor compared with the superior and elect is a 
sin against human nature. Our sense of human supe- 
riority is often a trite and shallow thing made up of pre- 
tence and surface display. We need a deeper insight, a 
more penetrating vision, to reach the core of things, as 
in the external world all commonness, if we look deep 
enough, is suffused with beauty touched bya divine intent 
that leads to wonder, even worship. So itis the common- 
ness of human nature that is the common bond from 
which grow love, helpfulness, sympathy, the sacrifices 
and the real heroisms of life. 


The Sunday Question. | 


The name of the Sabbath Protective League, made to 
some of our readers, suggests Puritanism come again; 
but a glance at its lists of officers and committees should 
banish all apprehension of that. They bear the names of 
representative men,—many reverends of high standing, 
many honorables, two or three ex-governors, a judge or 
two, men eminent in business, college professors, college 
presidents. Nor are the stricter sects alone in evidence. 
Hon. John D. Long is its president; one of its ditectors 
is our Rev. Howard N. Brown; on its executive com- 
mittee is our Hon. Carroll D. Wright. Here are the names 
of Dr. Reuen Thomas and Dr. George A. Gordon. Senator 
Hoar was a member of this League, as was also Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore. ‘These are spirits sensitive to liberty, 
men and women who may be trusted not to encroach upon 
it. But they are sensitive also to social welfare and so 
eager to promote it. They have read in their Emerson of 
the ‘‘Sabbath, the jubilee of the whole year, whose light 
dawns welcome alike into the closet of the philosopher, 
into the garret of toil, and into prison-cells, and every- 
where suggests, even to the vile, the dignity of spiritual 
being”’; and they would do what they can to hold it to this 
high service. 

In this endeavor they have a wide but irresolute sym- 
pathy. But what would they have? What can they 
do? Some whom we meet in print are looking wistfully 
back to the Sunday that was, the Sunday of interdicted 
business and forbidden pleasures. Of this Sunday it is 
waste of time even to think. We have advanced into a 
condition of thought and feeling in which it is impossible. 
Further, not only is it a vain, it is an unwise, desire. Bet- 
ter the Sunday that we have, better a Sunday of liberty 
with a tendency to license, than a Sunday of tyrannous 
constraint and artificial sanctities. It is, however, a 
Sunday of liberty without license that is our ideal; and 
this is possible, at least to a fair degree of approximation, 
through the insistent use of good reason and fair ex- 
ample. ‘These, though equal to no miracle, are extremely 
efficacious when earnestly employed in any cause that 
does not itself repudiate them. It is with reasonable 
beings that we have to deal, let us first of all believe 
that. Men did not turn from the old Sunday in rebellion 
against good reason, but because they saw no good reason 
for keeping it: in fair degree they can be won to a new 
Sunday when its reasonable demand, personal and social, 
is borne in upon them. It is now useless to tell the young 
man, starting for the hills of a Sunday morning, that he 
is very wicked: it is possible to persuade him that he might 
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be more wise. The bicycle troupe will rarely be con- 
vinced that they do a bad thing when they leave Sunday 
worship behind them. It may be shown them that they 
do a better thing when they embrace it in their reckoning. 
The laboring man, after six days of farm or mill or mine, 
needs rest. It is possible to show that his need is not 
more the rest of a recruited body than of an awakened 
mind and spirit, which Sunday worship may bring him. 
We can quote to him the testimony of employers that the 
Sunday worshipper is the better Monday worker. We 
may plead with him that in the long pull of years he is the 
better preserved man. Sermons cannot be always in- 
spiring; but experience testifies beyond doubt that pro- 
longed association with Sunday worship is upholding. 
National diversion is not Sunday desecration. The 
neglect of the religious privileges of Sunday is deplorable 
unwisdom. The late Samuel Hoar was apt to be seen 
driving with his family Sunday afternoon, but no wor- 
shipper in the old Concord meeting-house was more sure 
to be seen in his pew Sunday morning. There are few 
who do not see a beauty in that afternoon with wife and 
children, and next to none who will not confess a wisdom 
in that morning worship. The old Sabbath austerities 
must go, but the rational and practical use of Sunday it 
is possible to promote. 

But is there no point where law may exercise a rightful 
constraint? Yes, there is one. ‘To the places of natural 
attraction people will go on Sunday, of that we may be 
sure. That to the decorous and orderly they should be 
made unendurable by hoodlumism is an encroachment 
upon natural rights that should not be suffered. And 
more: To these resorts comes the arch-enemy of all 
peace, the saloon-keeper. Here the gambler would open 
his lair and send out his decoys; and here comes the 
bedizzened horror whom we may not name. For these a 
watchful and uncompromising police. That honor and 
cleanliness may be safe, baseness must be restrained. 
This is not encroachment upon natural rights, but their 
protection, a protection which we wouldat all times afford, 
but which Sunday liberty makes especially necessary. To 
the higher uses of Sunday we would constrain as we may 
by good reason and consistent example: at the same time 
we would give to decorum and decency and purity their 
needed and rightful safeguards. 


American Unitarian Association. 


One Way to do It. 


At its recent annual meeting the American Unitarian 
Association voted unanimously that effort be made to 
raise for the work of the Association for its current year 
the sum of $150,000. This money would be contributed 
for our work if every minister in the denomination were 
to send to each one of his constituents, including in that 
category such liberals as are known to him outside of 
his actual congregation, some such letter as the following :-— 


My dear Mr. ,— In consequence of a vote of the 
delegates of the churches at the recent annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association, a united effort is 
to be made to collect $150,000 for the immediate work 
of the Association. I hope that you will enter heartily 
into this plan and contribute as much as you can for this 
general work of ours, which I believe to be one of very 
great benefit. The Association is the working arm of our 
churches. It is the union of the churches for missionary 
service. No Unitarian church is fulfilling its whole duty 
which is interested simply in the people of the town in 
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which it stands. A Unitarian church has laid hold of a 
gospel which is too wonderful a thing to be confined to 
the limits of one town. It is something to be spread 
abroad for the blessing of many. The Association main- 
tains Unitarian work in nearly every State in the Union. 
The opportunities are a hundred-fold more than our 
limited resources permit us to accept. 

I want you to feel that this missionary work of ours, 
or this work of planting a liberal faith, takes its place 
with man’s greatest needs. ‘‘A man comes to you for 
help to build a railroad, and you give him $10,000. He 
asks for help in the work of the university, and you give 
him $5,000. He asks your help for charity in caring for 
the aged poor, and you give him $1,000. I ask for help to 
cheer souls, enlarge and broaden the convictions of men, 
and, as likely as not, you give me $5 or $10, or nothing.” 
The Association at the present time is lending assistance 
to enfeebled churches or to newly established societies 
over a hundred in number. Something like ten new 
societies are called into existence each year through the 
efforts of the Association and its representatives. Those 
of our people who have read the frequent reports of the 
work of the Association which appear in the Christian 
Register, the New Unitarian, and Word and Work will 
surely agree with me that the money put at the disposal 
of the directors of the Association has produced good 
results. The moral and spiritual uplift which will result 
from the establishment of new societies during the past year 
at Jacksonville, Fla., Allegheny, Pa., Broken Bow, Neb., 
Palo Alto, Cal., Oneida, N.Y., and in other places will 
prove to be as rich a gift to the world as we could have 
desired to make. It is for the sake of multiplying this 
gift fourfold that the $150,000 is asked for. If the 
money is forthcoming, it will mean not so much more 


executive work at headquarters, as more new churches’ 


in regions where Unitarian churches are needed. In 
responding to this appeal, therefore, you can feel that 
you are taking part in something that is genuine and of 
far-reaching benefit to humanity. It will be doing 
nothing less than helping to give others something of 
the spiritual wealth which the Unitarian thought, point 
of view, and basis of character have given you. 

The feeling at the annual meeting about the effort was 
strongly to the effect that the contributions from the 
churches should be made, if possible, early in the fiscal 
year of the Association. In order to conform to this 
common movement we shall take our collection for the 
American Unitarian Association on ——. Will you be 
so kind as to put your contribution in the enclosed 
envelope and bring it or send it to church on that Sun- 
day? If you prefer, you can mail it to the treasurer. of 
the society, Mr. If the contribution from our so- 
ciety is double what it was last year, we shall do much 
toward effecting the result desired. 

Faithfully your minister, 


The date of October 21 has been suggested as the date 
on which all the churches take this year’s collection for 
the Association. We trust that we shall not be misun- 
derstood in making this suggestion. ‘The officers of the As- 
sociation do not assume the right to appoint a day for all 
the churches for any object. We simply request that, 
wherever possible, and for the sake of unity of effort, the 
churches adopt this day. We venture to suggest, further, 
that, if in any case it is deemed impossible to take the 
collection in October rather than in the following spring, 
the plan be tried of taking two collections. 

Now, fellow-workers, let us all take hold and, as 
Treasurer Lincoln says, ‘‘Do rr Now.” 

CuarLEs E, St, JOHN, 
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Reports from Havana at the beginning of the week 
indicated that the problem which Secretary Taft and Mr 
Robert Bacon, Assistant Secretary of State, had under- 
taken to solve was proving complicated, because of the 
failure of both factions in the Cuban Republic to lend their 
assistance to President Roosevelt’s plan for the pacifica- 
tion of Cuba. As the result of these reports the War 
and Navy Departments at Washington were redoubling 
their efforts to complete the military and naval prepara- 
tions for an actual invasion of Cuba. ‘The detailed plans 
for the occupation of the little republic by American 
troops are now ready, and the execution of these plans 
awaits but the issuance of an order from the Commander- 
in-Chief of the army and navy. In the mean while the 
continued friction between the Cuban government and 
the insurgents gives an extremely serious aspect to the 
situation. 

wt 


AFTER a vigorous campaign Charles M. Floyd was 
nominated for Governor of New Hampshire by the Re- 
publican State Convention at Concord on Tuesday of 
last week. Mr. Floyd was opposed, among others, 
by Winston Churchill, the author, who sought the nom- 
ination on a platform of which the most conspictious 
feature was the overthrow oi the power of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad Corporation in the State of New Hamp- 
shire. Although the platform advocated by Mr. Church- 
ill and his friends was adopted by the convention, the 
novelist, who had made an effective canvass, failed of nom- 
ination. After the close of the convention Mr. Churchill 
announced the intention of the Lincoln Republican club, 
of which he was the choice for governor, to continue 
its participation in New Hampshire politics in the cause 
of good government. The Lincoln organization regarded 
the adoption of its platform as a distinct victory for the 
principles which the organization advocates. 


Cd 


SPECIFIC instructions designed to bring about the en- 
forcement of the pure food law passed by Congress at its 
last session, were issued by the Department of Agricult- 
ure on last Thursday. These instructions to packers 
and manufacturers provide that a failure to state upon 
a label the exact contents of the package upon which it 
is fastened, shall constitute constructive fraud, and shall 
subject the offender to prosecution and to exclusion from 
interstate commerce. In other words, it is provided 
by the new regulations that such substances as extract 
of beef must be actually made from beef, and that ‘‘veal 
loaf’? must be made from veal, only in order to entitle 
the cans or jars that contain it to the designation of 
“extract of beef’? or of ‘‘veal loaf.” The same rigid 
provisions apply to the contents and the labelling of 
all packages containing animal or vegetable preparations 
for food. 

rd 


IN an executive order issued at Oyster Bay on Sep- 
tember 17, and made public two days later, President 
Roosevelt extended the eight-hour law to apply to all 
public work under the supervision of any department of 
the government. ‘The order applies especially to con- 
tract work on rivers and harbors. All representatives 
of the government are directed to report to their re- 
spective departments every case in which laborers or 
mechanics are required or permitted by contractors 
to work over eight hours a day on any work under the 
supervision of such government representatives. All 
heads of departments are directed, under the provisions 
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of the order, to see that such illegal practices are stopped, 
that the eight-hour labor clause be inserted in all gov- 
ernment contracts, and that the regulation be rigorously 
enforced. ‘The issuance of the order was based upon a 
report by Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor, who 
pointed out to the President the continued hostility of 
contractors to the eight-hour law. 


& 


THERE was a remarkable international gathering at 
Oyster Bay on September 17, when a delegation of German 
manufacturers, under the chairmanship of a member of 
the Reichstag, called on President Roosevelt to plead 
for the continuation of the present reciprocity agreement 
between this country and Germany, which normally 
would expire next July. Incidentally the delegation 
expressed to the President its desire for the discon- 
tinuance of the petty annoyances at the hands of customs 
otficials to which, its spokesman represented, German 
importers are frequently subjected. After the interview 
with the President, members of the delegation informed 
reporters that Mr. Roosevelt had assured them that he 
would do all in bis power to further and maintain the 
present friendly trade relations between the two countries. 
The anti-American agitation by the agrarians was the 
immediate occasion of the visit of the German manu- 
facturers to Oyster Bay. 


A REMARKABLE protest against President Roosevelt’s 
‘‘simplified spelling’’ was issued last week by Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, head of the University of California. ‘‘The 
English language,”’ said Dr. Wheeler, ‘‘is not the prop- 
erty of the people of the United States, still less of its 
government: it is a precious possession of the English- 
speaking world, and the moral authority to interfere in 
its regulation must arise out of the entire body, and not 
from a segment. Any radical change, such as would be 
involved in phonetic writing, would cut us off from the 
language of Shakespeare and the English Bible, and would 
make a semi-foreign idiom, to be acquired by special 
study.” 


Brevities. 


To kill a bird is commonly to give injurious insects 
a better chance. 


The way to rest the brain is not to wear out the rest 
of the body in vigorous exercise. 


Those who suffer most from unpleasant weather are 
those who have nothing to do but to think about it. 


Anthony Comstock does much good. Incidentally 
he does a little harm; but, on the whole, he is a public 
benefactor. 


An eminent revivalist having an opportunity that any 
man might covet, to address a large assembly of business 
men, wasted his time in warning them against ‘‘mysti- 
cism,”’ 


The financiers who bring disgrace upon the Church, 
when they turn out to be thieves, commonly have no 
small vices and are conspicuous for their stern disap- 
proval of those who have. 


The man who tells unpleasant truths, in order to estab- 
lish a reputation for candor, isa boor. But that manisa 
hero who tells the truth, with unpleasant consequences 
to himself, because he will not be a liar. 
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Every church and every periodical representing it must 
of necessity assume a working basis and take some things 
for granted. The editor who acted upon any other prin- 
ciple would be a fool and have a short-lived career. 


“Pragmatism ”’ is a word which has come into use among 
scholars, and appeared for the first time in the Minis- 
ters’ Institute two years ago. It seems to be the re- 
source of those who are tired of thinking about monism, 
dualism, and the like, and who are ready to take the 
thing that will work. 


One of our exchanges, which aspires to be infallible 
in literary matters, to show how the English language 
should be written, took a passage of thirteen lines and re- 
duced it to the following gem: ‘““Teaching English com- 
position is one of the most important questions now 
before educators.’’ Does the question relate to the teach- 
ing or to methods of teaching? 


Friends in California and all along the line to New 
England will be glad to have us note the fact that next 
Monday Dr. Charles G. Ames will be seventy-eight years 
old. Since his seventy-fifth birthday the Church of the 
Disciples has built, dedicated, and filled a meeting-house 
near the new Medical School in the Fens of Boston. 
‘‘Whom the gods love, die young,’ because they never 
grow old. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The Unitarian Society at Petersham desires to say 
that all the ministers who come to the Insti‘ute will be 
provided for, if not in the Nichewaug, in our private 
homes. A. W. Birks, 

Pastor of the First Parish Church. 

PETERSHAM, Mass, 


A Southern Reply. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register :— 

There appear from time to time, in the Register, articles 
in which the race problem is freely discussed, with, I 
think, every effort on the part of the authors to present 
liberally and fairly each his own view of this momentous 
question.. Itis to be regretted, however, that the general 
tone of such correspondence assumes a prejudice in the 
Southerner which the Northerner does not himself pos- 
sess. In a recent article, which I shall refer to here- 
after, the author attempts to point out specific ways in 
which Southern prejudice is shown. 

Before taking up this question, 1 wish to ask your 
Northern readers to note certain premises or facts which 
I shall assume will be accepted as truth by them. Every 
man who has ever lived in the South for any length of 
time will testify thereto. 

First, the people of the South are very glad to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility and care of the negro as a 
slave. No Southerner would again, of his own free will, 
become a slaveholder. 

Second, the great majority of negroes to-day, mentally 
and especially morally, in a sense the Northern reader 
rarely is informed of, are, as a result of being suddenly 
relieved of all social restraint, in some ways less to be 
respected than some savages; nor have they respect 
for or trust in one another. They are as a race ab- 
solutely irresponsible. The Southerner who lives with 
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the negro and knows and understands him has invariably 
more tolerance toward him than his best friend in the 
North, who comes South and gets acquainted with him 
here for the first time. The Southerner may even feel 
real affection for his old ‘‘mammy” in spite of her obvious 
shortcomings. [he Northerner, however, can have no 
natural affection; and, once he loses his respect for 
the negro, he it is who becomes ‘‘prejudiced.”” Be the 
negro coal black or mulatto, his social and family relations 
with few exceptions would greatly shock his Northern 
friend if he could come here and see him in his native 
element. 

In my opinion practical method for training up a body 
of upright, good citizens from the great mass of colored 
population nist provide for taking the negro from earliest 
childhood and educating him entirely apart from his fel- 
lows, surrounded by good influences. This simply cannot 
be accomplished in the South by the people at large, but 
must go undone until some gentleman of great wealth shall 
be patriotic enough to devote a large fund to this 
work, and wait patiently for his results. If such an ex- 
periment made on a sufficiently large scale should prove 
successful, it would not be long before public aid would 
be given as is now done in the case of the American 
Indian. I do not wish to belittle the work of Booker T. 
Washington or others, but it seems to me such efforts 
have little real result beyond the moral effect of keeping 
the hope of negro education from being given up in de- 
spair. 

I am induced to write you to criticise the views taken 
by your contributor, Robert E. Park, in your issue of 
September 13. He first speaks of our ‘‘contemptuous 
social discrimination.’”’ This is mere verbiage. The 
negro has no social status whatever. Asa class, he is not 
entitled to any social status among people who profess 
to be followers of the teachings of our Saviour. When 
color alone makes the difference between the negro and 
white man, it will be time to ask the Southerner to revise 
his sentiment. 

Again, your correspondent adds: ‘‘The thing that 
strikes the Northern visitor as strange is not merely the 
ignorance, but the indifference of the Southern people 
to the work that negroes are doing for their own im- 
provement. .. . The secret of this indifference is, I am 
convinced, that the mass of the Southern people distrust 
government. . . . The Southerner is an instinctive in- 
dividualist. .. . That is the reason why the ultimate in- 
stinctive appeal of the Southerner is always to the shot- 
gun or the vigilance committee.” 

Such language does not even appeal to the sense of 
humor of your Southern readers. If the charge were less 
grievous, it might be passed by as a joke; but itis evident 
that your author believes what he says. And the South- 
erner realizes there are many Northerners, unprejudiced 
and good people forsooth, who will stand by your author’s 
statements. Perhaps he may find supporters also to 
the following: ‘‘The South still clings to those primitive 
notions of social and political life which grew up under 
the patriarchal system, when each planter with his 
family and slaves lived alone in practical independence 
from the rest of the world.” 

Our Northern friends overlook the fact that we are of the 
same flesh and blood with the good people who came 
across in the fair ship Mayflower. We gladly admit 
that we have not filled our cities with foreign immi- 
grants. We are proud of our lack of direct contamina- 
tion ‘‘from the rest of the world.’’ We deny an “‘in- 
stinctive appeal” to the shot-gun. Lynchings—if this 
is the author’s point—are not confined to the South. 


_ The best sentiment of our citizens is always in favor of 


law and order. Our interest in the progress of negro 
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education is commensurate with the scale on which such 
work is being undertaken. If we are ‘‘indifferent,”’ it is 
because we realize how absolutely unwilling the average 
negro is to do work of any sort, and appreciate the 
futility, so far as actual direct results count, of teach- 
ing a chosen few who in actual life, among so many, are 
soon lost sight of. 

Your correspondent is perhaps informed of the great 
material progress of the South in the last few years. No 
doubt Northern assistance has greatly aided this move- 
ment. With further aid from your correspondent and 
others we may in time become fit for self-government, 
and let us hope no longer deserving the well-meant sym- 
pathy held out to us in our struggle for light and relief 
from the heavy responsibility of taking care of our help- 
less charges. GEORGE N. SHOREY. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Christian Science. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 
Please give me space to second Mr. Snyder’s appeal for 
a tract on Christian Science. According to the published 
report of a sermon at the recent Northfield Conference, 
the preacher pronounced it witchraft, though he did re- 
frain from quoting the Old Testament prohibition of 
allowing a witch to live. Surely, serious people as the 
Christian Scientists seem to be deserve better treatment 
at the hand of their critics. The analyzing of the funda- 
mental concepts of this cult, and the showing of its un- 
philosophical and unwarranted exaggeration of truth, 
may well be undertaken in the spirit which prompts re- 
spect for others’ opinions, however erroneous, and sym- 
pathy with all who are seeking for the truth. 
’ TD A? 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Open Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Last Sunday I tried to go to a liberal church in one of 
the larger towns within twenty-five miles of Boston. 
The Unitarian Church was shut. On the door was a 
notice that one could see some objects of antiquarian 
interest for a fee of twenty-five cents. But, as the door 
was locked, the inference was that one could not wor- 
ship God there at any price. I then tried the Universal- 
ist church. I had heard the bell ringing—I had pre- 
sumed that it was to call people to church—I had ob- 
served that the windows were open, so I felt sure of 
being able to go to church there. It was a little un- 
auspicious, to be sure, that the doors were closed, and 
my spirits began to fail at the sight of their ‘‘closedness.”’ 
Nevertheless, I persevered and tried the door, but it 
was locked. I suppose the saints had their own secret 
entrance, lest some poor sinner should inadvertently 
stray in. I then went to the Congregational church. 
The doors were wide open. ‘The organ was playing. The 
word ‘‘Welcome”’ was over the entrance, and I found at 
last that I could really go to ‘“‘meetin’.” 

We wonder why the liberal churches do not have 
larger congregations. I think that my experience is 
sufficient to make us cease from our wonderment. The 
only wonder in my mind is whether or not we really de- 
sire, down in our liberal souls, to reach out and minister 
unto the many, to touch all men and do them good. 

A SoMEWHAT RELIGIOUS LIBERAL. 


P.S. About three hundred people listened to a far 
poorer sermon than is usually heard in the liberal churches. 
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Love’s Dwelling. 


I said, ‘‘O Love, if thou wilt dwell with me, 

A stately palace will I build for thee, 

With massive gates of carven ivory, 

So that no noises from the world of pain, 

No cry of woe, no sight of guilt’s dark stain, 
Shall ever smite thy tender heart again,— 

O Love, if thou wilt come and dwell with me.” 


Love softly came. But, oh, within a day 

His rosy bloom had vanished quite away, 

His golden hair faded to ashen gray, 

His starry eyes were dim. His brow was bent, 
His breath in labored gasping came and went, 
Like Death he was—with life and hope all spent. 
“What have I done to thee, O Love, I pray?” 


I flung the casement wide to give him air, 

A little human sob of man’s despair 

Rang through the stillness of the night, and, ere 

I could again shut out the grievous sound, 

Love rose, transfigured, glowing all around; 

My palace fell like tinsel to the ground, 

And left Love smiling—free—and, oh, how fair! 
—Isabel Francis Bellows, in Poet-Lore, 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


XI. 
THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 


To speak of ‘‘the problem of evil’ is to say that there 
is some truth concerning evil, which for the present 
is unknown, but which may probably become known 
either as a direct inference from facts and principles 
already familiar, or as the result of some discovery of 
facts hitherto unknown. Whoever can give a satis- 
factory account of the origin of evil, its nature, the rea- 
son for its continuance and toleration in the world by 
divine power, thereby affirms that the ‘problem’ of 
evil no longer exists. But up to the present time no 
human mind has grown to the proportions or attained 
to the wisdom necessary for the solution of this prob- 
lem of the ages. 

Although we do not know everything about evil, we 
know enough for the practical purposes of the moral 
life. We know something of the part it has played in 
the external world and in the moral progress of the 
race. We can trace many benefits to the knowledge 
of good and evil, and to the struggle to overcome it, 
through which have been evolved some of the finest 
physical and moral qualities of mankind. We know so 
much concerning the origin and nature of evil that it 
requires no stupendous act of faith to forecast the time 
when, having served its purpose in the divine order, 
it will cease to be, when the soul of goodness in it will 
have been made manifest, and it will lose itself in light. 
We have got on so far in the study of the problem that 
we can begin to see the disadvantages of a world in which 
there were no obstacles, no difficulties, no temptations, 
nothing to call out the moral virility latent in man, and 
make him to be not a moral automaton, moved by in- 
fluences and suggestions holy and good, but a moral 
agent, self-moving, self-poised, self-controlled, a creat- 
ure who by direct and conscious act of his own reason 
and will invites the divine energy, and provides for it 
organs through which it can manifest itself in the beauty 
of holiness and the sublimities of righteousness. 

One fact must never be forgotten when we think of 
the origin and nature of evil. Physical evil exists no- 
where until life appears. Then the accidents, diseases, 
and death which accompany the evolution of the ani- 
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mal races may be called evils, although they are slight. 
No animal knows what death is, nor does any one of 
them, even the most intelligent, have the power to fore- 
see death. Therefore there is no dread of it. There 
is something like fear to be noted in the conduct of ani- 
mals; but it is not like the fears that infest the human 
mind, and often is nothing but an instinct of self-pro- 
tection which has in it no terror, and may even be con- 
sistent with the enjoyment of life. Until it reaches 
the moment of exhaustion, the hunted animal often 
enjoys the game as much as the hunter does. 

Among the animals moral evil does not exist. When 
man appears anywhere upon the globe, and only where 
he appears, the problem of evil comes with him. With- 
out his presence everything in the inanimate world is 
good and right. When he appears, the evil of the world 
that comes with him is of his own making, and carried 
wholly within his own personality. If there is any moral 
evil in the world outside of the individual personality, 
it will appear in his relations with other persons of the 
same kind, who are living under the same laws and 
affected by similar conditions. When, therefore, the 
question is asked, Whence came the evil of the world, 
and why is it allowed to continue? we raise other ques- 
tions which must, be answered before we can begin the 
solution of our problem. Why was not a human being 
produced upon the earth to whom, from the moral point 
of view, one course of conduct should be as good as an- 
other? Why did man have a choice between good 
manners, good morals, or the lack of them? Why was 
his growth and training made to depend upon the use 
of his reason and the choice between alternatives which 
would hinder or admit the divine energy in larger 
streams? Why was not man so made that he could not 
sin if he tried, so that he could not know the meaning 
of moral evil, so that he would see only that which was 
right, best, most beautiful, and wholesome, and do it 
by natural instinct, thus becoming strong and wise 
through innocence, without incurring the dangers and 
penalties, the sin, sorrow, and misery, which now make 
such an awful contrast to the divine revelation of truth 
and righteousness in human life ? 

These questions and many more must be asked and 
answered before the problem of evil is solved and the 
unknown truth which lies behind it is brought out into 
the light to become an article of faith and knowledge. 
A small portion of that coming truth appears, it may be, 
in the new explanation of evil which followed the ex- 
pulsion of Satan from the ruling beliefs of mankind. 
When he was believed to be not only an active per- 
sonality, but the direct occasion for moral evil in all its 
forms, of the physical evil which is the result of wrong- 
doing, and also of the diseases which affect the ani- 
mal creation, terrors lurked in all the dark places of the 
earth. All diseases were regarded as penalties, as pun- 
ishments, as judgments of the Almighty, while death, 
with all its attendant sorrows, was known as the last 
great enemy whose presence attested the power of Satan 
and the victory which he had won in the contest with 
the King of heaven and the creatures he had made 
to dwell upon the earth. The moment Satan vanished 
from the thoughts of men, the most frightful aspects 
of all physical evils vanished also, and moral evil began 
to have a new meaning. The complaint of the last 
generation of orthodox believers has been that the sense 
of sin was dying out with a consequent increase of wrong- 
doing. No doubt the sense of sin, as it was associated 
with belief in a personal devil, the tempter of mankind, 
and an eternal hell, the abode of condemned human 
beings and fallen angels has died out, and some of the 
worst fears which had haunted men have vanished. But 
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there has been no increasing wrong-doing, and no ten- 
dency toward degeneration among those who were eman- 
cipated from dread of death and the fear of Satan. The 
truth is that new and finer forms of virtue have begun 
to abound where the belief that evil is of Satanic origin 
has vanished. 

But now, as a practical question, we must for a mo- 
ment think of God as the present source and sustainer 
of the power of evil-doers, whose very living seems to 
be an affront to the virtuous and a blot upon the provi- 
dence of God. Can we in any true sense say that it is 
the energy of God which manifests itself in the sinful 
lives of men and women who have descended to the 
level of the beasts or who contentedly live there? An 
easy way to avoid a difficulty of thought and to escape 
the need of laying the responsibility upon God is to say 
that the energy which flows into our lives is unconscious, 
and that, until it wells up in the forms of human con- 
sciousness, it is incapable of moral judgments. In that 
case the immanence of God in the universe is simply 
the indwelling of a blind power working without intelli- 
gence, without intention, and without any rational 
end in view. Its purposes are not intelligible, and can- 
not be made known to intelligent creatures. In that 
ease all that we can do is to take life as it comes, make 
the best of it as we may, and choose such ideals of com- 
fort, happiness, and virtue as seem to us most desir- 
able, without hope or expectation of anything to follow 
our brief earthly career. Such a conclusion is not a 
triumphant exercise of thought. It is a device to escape 
thinking, to avoid responsibility, and to get rid of diffi- 
culties by shutting our eyes and refusing to see. 

There is a toleration of evil which does not imply 
moral blindness or insensibility, and there are many 
analogies which help us to believe, and to say without 
shrinking that the infinite energy of the Holy Spirit is 
just as really present and active in the vilest human 
creatures as it is in the lichens on the rocks, in the mist 
of the swamp, or in the volcanic fires which shake the 
earth. That which we call sin, because it would be sin- 
ful in us, disappears in some cases the moment we re- 
member that a low grade of life, so long as it is uncon- 
scious and without aspiration for a higher form of life, 
is not sinful, and it is not evil. Sin begins when at any 
stage of experience, high or low, a new and higher range 

of thought, feeling, and action is revealed and disre- 
garded. ‘The sense of sin, once a source of terror, gives 
place to a sense of honor with the consequent shame of 
dishonor whenever one voluntarily or under stress of 
temptation consciously reverses the law of progress, 
and gives up the unlimited desires which create no sa- 
tiety, in order to indulge the appetites or to satisfy the 
wants which are limited. All the world knows the differ- 
ence between up and down in this regard; and, however 
different the moral standards of men, all the world 
agrees as to the direction which man must take in order 
to attain his highest good. 


If the energy which flows into us is infinite and eter- 
nal, it is easy to see that during the few fleeting moments 
while life is getting a foothold, and when the moral nat- 
ure is beginning to assert itself, and the struggle is going 
on between the impulse to rise and the desire to stay 

_ among the lower things of the animal life, even God 
i , without loss of honor, dignity, or holiness, may 
sustain the meanest forms of human life, and allow his 

_ energy to be put to meanest uses. No one will now 
deny that he who is sick unto death with foul disease 
lives as truly by the divine energy as one who in high 
health puts that energy to its noblest uses. So, also, 


we may think of the Infinite One as patient, long suffer- 
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ing, kind, giving himself to the unthankful and to the 
evil with the certainty that at last, through choice, as- 
piration, and in gladness, every recipient of this holy 
spirit will come to himself, and recognize the Source 
and Giver of all good. 


Is this Age Degenerate? 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


President Schurman, in his recent baccalaureate, affirms 
that “‘mean and sordid conceptions of human life are 
everywhere prevalent.’’ With all due consideration for 
the judgment of this eminent educator, we do not believe 
the statement. The very existence of Cornell Univer- 
sity negatives such an affirmation. Nor is it the only 
magnificent university that has grown up during a single 
generation. Its halls are filled with eager students of 
both sexes. Seventy-five years ago our largest univer- 
sity held barely two hundred to three hundred students 
where there are now three thousand, and not one college 
existed in the United States where a girl could receive 
a diploma. It was in 1835 that Oberlin received its 
charter on that basis. Taking into account, in full 
measure, the enormous expansion which has carried the 
life and the traffic of the United States, inside a hundred 
years, from an Atlantic border, across the prairie States, 
over the Rockies, and into the harbors of the Pacific, we 
have no excess of the evils that must accompany any 
form of rapid evolution. Even those very trusts which 
to-day are being ‘‘exposed”’ stand for the most magnifi- 
cent enterprise and brain work ever achieved by man. 
Mark you that militarism is weakened as rapidly as com- 
mercialism is developed. We are not a nation of fighters, 
but of workers. With egregious errors in distribution, 
in our production we have kept pace with an enormous 
increase of population. We have made blunders, and 
many of them inexcusable, in our dealings with agricult- 
ure and manufactures, and the relations established 
between the two; but we are holding our rank to-day 
among the nations because our people are capable of 
scientifically cultivating the soil, looking far into the 
future to anticipate its needs, and have never been beaten 
in a warfare with those forces that would check the in- 
dustrial evolution of the race. During these same years 
science has been totally revolutionized, and has become 
the handmaid of production. A healthy outlook over 
the world is full of optimism, and this is most abundantly 
true when we take a survey of our own republic. We 
have not made a mistake of a vital sort, either in civics or 
in religion or in education. At every point there is 
evolution going on, with a very small modicum of de- 
volution or moral failure. 

But, when we are told that ‘‘a waning Christianity 
and a waxing mammonism are the twin spectres of our 
age,’’—between which the Ten Commandments and the 
Golden Rule are disregarded,—we feel sure that the state- 
ment is not borne out by facts. Christianity was never 
as strong as to-day, never as strong in every strata of 
society, from the billionaire down to the tramp. It may 
be true, and doubtless is, that we are going through a 
transition period, in which many of the old forms of state- 
ment and forms of worship are passing away; but we 
challenge any careful observer to point out a single char- 
acteristic of a dying Christianity. That religion which 
Jesus taught is more alive to-day than it was during the 
life of Jonathan Edwards, more than it was in the days 
when Washington was President of the United States. 
The historian knows right well that social habits and 
civic achievements were far more corrupt in the early 
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part of the nineteenth century or the eighteenth century 
than in these opening days of the twentieth. The Golden 
Rule has not lost its sway, nor are the Ten Command- 
ments forgotten as badly as they were by our fathers. 
Gouverneur Morris, speaking of the second American 
Congress, called it ‘‘a set of damned rascals.’”’ Such a 
term of opprobrium could not, by any stretch of passion 
or of partisanship, be applied to the Congress of to-day. 
All parties, however disagreeing with President Roose- 
velt, agree that a manlier man, more passionately fond of 
the right, never sat in the Presidential chair. As to 
waxing mammonism, what does it mean? It is true 
that we are leading less simple lives than formerly. It is 
true that steam power drew our population into com- 
pacted cities, with their attendant curses. But it is 
equally true that we are now reacting, with electrical 
power, toward country life. The city and concentration 
of wealth were absolutely essential to the rapid develop- 
ment of railroads, telegraphs, and telephones. They did 
their work, and it now remains to us not to waste our 
moral force in lamentations, but to do our best to read- 
just social life to advancing conditions. Our fathers 
traded, in their limited way, by swapping. We are 
living in an international age. Our wheat and other 
crops are raised not merely for our neighbors of the same 
town, but to feed our vast cities, and beyond that the 
increasing populations of every corner of the globe. Our 
apples go to the Liverpool market, to Berlin, to China, 
and to South Africa. The farmer must have in mind 
peoples populating what in Jefferson’s day were deserts. 
In time these deserts have been made fat with harvests 
and beautiful with homes. What wonder if, in this 
marvellous readjustment of our productive energies, we 
have failed fully to meet its moral demands. 

Senator Elkins, in a recent speech, spoke wisely when 
he said that ‘‘money is concentrated power. Ina man’s 
pocket it is a loyal and unfailing friend, an order on the 
world for his breakfast and his clothing, in all countries 
and in all climates. It is only the possession of another 
man’s money that is an evil. We have found out how to 
create wealth enough for all the world, but we have not 
found out how to keep a few from absorbing more than 
they can use.” But we are always struggling with these 
great economic questions, and it is the mark of cowardice 
to cry out before the solution. ‘‘Society, under a free 
government, has reached the point where it can, in the 
end, get what it demands, what is best for it, and protect 
itself without using force.’ This world never saw a 
braver sight than that of a people fighting rascality at 
the cost of its foreign trade and the upsetting of its own 
best established enterprises. Yet the American people 
at this moment, without the slightest hesitation, stands 
ready to sacrifice anything and everything for truth and 
honor. Take your eyes off from the rascals and place 
them upon the nation itself,—that great majority which, 
when it sees, is not afraid to act. We have called our 
troubles the spirit of commercialism. It is nothing of 
the kind. We might as well lay the faults of farmers to 
agriculture or agriculturism. ‘The trouble has been an 
infusion of lying,—falsehood, false measure, false quality, 
false colors, poison for food, false competition, false 
distribution, false claims to ownership. One lie has 
needed ten to cover it, as usual. But the truth stands, 
and it is vitally true that social righteousness is carrying 
the day. Liars are falling by the way. ‘The instincts 
of the people for truth have not been changed or lost. We 
should be glad if in this glorious struggle of a free people 
we could hear the last of sweeping charges and pessi- 
mistic outcries. The republic is a healthy organism. 
It is proving itself entirely capable of sloughing off disease. 
It shows itself to the world as not pre-eminently a realm 
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of greed. It says to all foreign nations, We want your 
trade: we mean to have our share of it, but we mean to 
have it honestly. We have no reason for fraud or dissem- 
bling. With the American people we see England and Ger- 
many and France undergoing the same self-purification. 
A nobler age is before us. It is already upon us. The 
twentieth century will not worship mammon. It will 
continue to worship the divine right and the eternal truth. 

We do not intend, by what we have said, to minimize 
the dangers that beset republican government, nor to dis- 
courage the most thorough probing of those criminal 
developments which have recently been brought to light. 
What we do mean is to affirm that this very probing is a 
sign of public health, and of a clean vitality, and an as- 
sured ethical purpose in the people. At heart the Ameri- 
can people remains intensely-moral. Its birthright from 
Puritanism is by no means exhausted. It will slough 
off the unrighteous mammon, born of aristocracy, and 
will appear more democratic and more religious than ever. 
At this very time it is worthy of note that our Newports 
are decadent and our Saratoga gambling dens are less 
and less the resorts of fashion. There is a marked 
development of freedom from the dictates of corrupt 


fashion. Individuality is growing in politics, in society, 
and in church affairs. We do not see that pessimism 
has the field. 


CLINTON, N.Y. 


For the Christian Register. 
Vision and Action. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


Hast thou, in vision, seen Heaven’s messengers? 
Arise, and name the sod 

No longer Luz, place of the almond-tree, 
But Bethel, House of God. 

Then, when thou hast thy simple altar piled 
From common field-stones, straight 

Turn eastward; for thy coming, in the wild, 
The flocks of Laban wait. 


The Prophet of Nazareth. 


BY SETH C. BEACH, D.D. 


‘‘The Prophet of Nazareth” is the title of a book of 
great learning and fine spirit by Nathaniel Schmidt, 
professor of Semitic languages and literature in Cornell 
University. If its publication does not make an epoch, 
it certainly marks an epoch in the serious study of the 
Bible in America, as does ‘‘The Finality of the Christian 
Religion,” by Prof. Foster, noticed in the Christian 
Register of August 23. Whether from a lack of interest in 
religion, from absorption in business and politics, or from 
the pleasant fancy that the received Protestant tradition 
leaves nothing to be desired, the critical study of the 
Bible in America has come late. Germany began the 
study of the Bible with all the appliances of scholarship 
more than a century ago. The result has been that, 
any time within a hundred years, what was conservative 
orthodoxy in Germany would have been counted danger- 
ous heresy in America. 

Two events occurred about 1835 which show that, while 
at that date both countries were perhaps equal in religious 
zeal, Germany was very much our superior in ‘‘zeal accord- 
ing to knowledge.’”’ One event was the publication by 
Dr. Noyes, afterward a professor in Harvard Divinity 
School, but then a country minister in Petersham, of two 
articles in the Christian Examiner, upon the Messianic 
Prophecies. Dr. Noyes argued, and successfully proved, 
that the prophets did not refer to any such person as 
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_ Jesus is represented to have been,—a simple teacherf of 
righteousness. This is very mild doctrine compared 
to the teaching of Prof. Schmidt in the book before us, 
that there are no Messianic prophecies at all, the passages 
so interpreted always referring to a contemporary. How- 
ever, the views of Dr. Noyes were offensive to the faith- 
fulin 1835, and the writer was indicted for blasphemy ina 
Massachusetts court. Happily, the case did not come to 
trial; but the response which the American public was 
prepared to make to a venture in Biblical criticism had 
been shown. 

At the same date appeared in Germany the ‘‘Life of 
Jesus,” by David Strauss, the most staggering blow which, 
till the appearance of Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of Species” tra- 

_ ditional Christianity had ever experienced. With great 
acuteness Strauss undertook to explain nearly all the 
incidents related in the Gospels as myths. That many 
narratives, like the Birth stories, the Temptation, the 
Feeding of the Multitude, Walking on the Sea, and the 
Resurrection, are mythical or legendary is now widely 

_ aecepted. This, as I understand him, is conceded by 

- Prof. Schmidt in the book before us. But think what it 
must have been in orthodox circles, more than fifty years 
ago, to be told that all the events recorded in the Gospels 
were equally unhistorical. Yet, strange to say, the book 
of Strauss was not suppressed. No legal measures were 
attempted against the author. On the contrary, as is 
customary in Germany when received opinions are chal- 
lenged, he was answered in fair discussion. Lives of 
Jesus became, and have continued to be, one of the staple 
products of the German press; and the subject seems to 
have lost none of its interest for German writers or readers. 

The appearance of two such weighty discussions as 
“The Finality of the Christian Religion,’ by Prof. 
Foster, and ‘‘The Prophet of Nazareth,” by Prof. Schmidt, 
seems to indicate a degree of intellectual seriousness which 
hitherto has been conspicuously absent from the relig- 
ious public in this country. The reception accorded to 
the work of Prof. Schmidt shows the same intellectual 

seriousness. The Outlook notices the book respectfully. 
It calls Prof. Schmidt an ‘‘accomplished Semitic scholar, 

_ of whom Cornell University may be justly proud: ... 

_ his judgment must be reckoned with as that of a philologi- 

cal expert of first rank.’’ The review in the Independent 

_ is almost more cordial: ‘‘ Prof. Schmidt has produced the 

most notable work on the life of Jesus ever written by an 

American scholar. For insight and penetration into the 

character of the Nazarene no life of Christ in the English 

language, save possibly ‘Ecce Homo,’ is at all compa- 
rable with it. The book will certainly find international 
recognition as an important contribution to the criticism 

_ of the Gospels, and indeed of the entire New Testament. 

Such a work was to have been expected from Prof. 

Schmidt.’ Also the London Spectator has given the 

volume an elaborate and temperate review, calls it ‘‘a 

_ deeply interesting book,” and finds the author ‘‘a Biblical 

scholar of repute, who carries on his critical work upon 

an unusual method.” 

The first problem to which Prof. Schmidt addresses 
himself is that of the Messianic prophecies, arriving at the 
somewhat startling result that the Old Testament con- 
tains no Messianic prophecies, the passages so interpreted 
by the Church and some of them so interpreted by the 
evangelists having a different application, generally, if 
not always, to a contemporary. 

One of the passages in which, with our Christian educa- 
tion, the reference to the very Man of Nazareth seems 
obvious, is that concerning the ‘‘servant of God,” in 
Isaiah: ‘‘Behold my servant shall deal prudently. . . . 
His visage was so marred more than any man and his 
more than the sons of men. . . . He is despised and 
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rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief: . . . surely he has borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows. ... He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep before her shearers is dumb: so he opened not 
his mouth.’”’ No Scripture is more often read at a Christ- 
mas service, or more fit to be read, and we may be ex- 
cused if we think we have here a prophecy of the Messiah, 
and that in Jesus Christ it was literally fulfilled. 

If, however, we will compare this with other passages 
in which the same writer speaks of the ‘‘servant of God,”’ 
we shall see that the reference is to Israel, or the Jewish 
people: ‘‘Now hear, O Jacob, my servant; and Israel 
whom I have chosen.... The Lord hath redeemed 
his Jacob. . . . Thou art my servant, O Israel, in whom 
I will be glorified.” Manifestly, it is our own fault 
if we understand the prophet to be speaking of an 
individual, least of all one to be born centuries later. 
Would any one apply to Jesus the following passage 
from the same writer? ‘‘Who is blind, but my servant, or 
deaf as the messenger whom I send? who is blind as he 
that is at peace with me [Revised Version], and blind as 
the Lord’s servant?’’ If one wishes to pursue this sub- 
ject, let him read the introduction to Noyes’s ‘“‘’Trans- 
lation of the Prophets,” published forty years ago. 

If the passages about the ‘‘servant of God”’ in Isaiah 
are not Messianic, we shall not find it impossible to be- 
lieve that none are. That is precisely the position of 
Prof. Schmidt, and he seems to go far to make the posi- 
tion good. ‘‘The Hebrew Bible,’ says Prof. Schmidt, 
“‘ contains no prophecy of the appearance of such a person- 
ality as Jesus of Nazareth seems to have been. Nor does 
it anywhere predict the coming of such a being as the 
Messiah of Jewish thought was in the Roman period. The 
term Messiah, or Yahwe’s Messiah, is used as a designa- 
tion of kings, high priests, and priestly rulers, who have 
actually been invested with their office by anointment. ... 
As a designation of a coming deliverer, this term is not 
found in the Hebrew canon.” ‘That the expectation of 
such a deliverer was current when the New Testament 
was written is evident on nearly every page of Gospels 
and Epistles. It, says Prof. Schmidt, ‘‘seems to have ap- 
peared for the first time soon after the conquest of Pal- 
estine by Pompey in 63 B.c.’”’ What the character of 
the deliverer was expected to be is also evident from the 
New Testament, and it is commonly supposed that 
Jesus was crucified because he did not answer to the 
expectation. 

Jerusalem had put to death so many of her prophets 
that Prof. Schmidt does not think the death of Jesus dif- 
ficult to explain, even were one to suppose that the Man 
of Nazareth never claimed to be the Messiah. That 
Jesus did not claim this distinction is the bold proposition 
which Prof. Schmidt undertakes to defend. The position 
isa bold one, although Prof. Schmidt is not the first to 
assume it, as readers of Dr. Martineau will remember. 
Everyone knows that Jesus isrepresented in the Gospels as 
making no such announcement at the beginning of his 
ministry, that others are said to have proclaimed the 
fact, and that Jesus studiously concealed his Messianic 
character to the utmost. No one has ever been able to 
explain why he should have concealed his distinction if 
he were conscious of it. On the other hand, two or three 
generations later, when the Gospels came to be written, 
if the writers met the distinct tradition that Jesus made 
no claim to be Messiah, the representation would have 
been inadmissible; but the writers may have accepted 
it as true of the early period of the Master’s ministry. 

There are many passages which, if the common inter- 
pretation is correct, indicate that Jesus asserted a Mes- 
sianic dignity at an early date. Among these are utter- 
ances in which he speaks of himself as ‘‘son of-man,” 
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or seems to speak so of himself. ‘‘The son of man hath 
not where to lay his head... . The son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive sin... . The son of man came eating 
and drinking. .. . The son of man is Lord even of the 
Sabbath.” Jesus uses this phrase so frequently that, if 
it was a Messianic title, we have to suppose that his 
hearers did not understand their own language, or that 
the speaker made very little concealment of his claim. 

Dr. Martineau maintained that the phrase was an 
Oriental form of speech, meaning man, neither more nor 
less. He based his interpretation upon the use of the 
phrase in the Psalms and in the prophet Ezekiel. In 
Ezekiel it occurs eighty-nine times and refers to the 
prophet himself. Prof. Schmidt interprets the phrase in 
the same way. It means man, he tells us; and as a 
Semitic scholar he is able to support his contention by 
the usage of the very Aramaic language which Jesus 
spoke. That in his native Aramaic the phrase meant 
simply man, and that Jesus was not speaking of himself, 
but of ‘“‘man in general,’ are discoveries which Prof. 
Schmidt claims as his own contribution to this discussion. 
With a touch of humor the Spectator sums up its estimate 
of the value of these contributions as follows: ‘Whether 
Prof. Schmidt’s conclusions will be categorically adopted 
by scholars we have no means of foretelling ; but what may 
be considered as certain is that they will not be adopted 
by the general public, who will not be at the pains to 
understand learned decisions, and who will always re- 
gard the Bible, for all practical purposes, as having been 
written in Elizabethan English.” 

Prof. Schmidt’s chapter upon the puzzle which opens 
the Fourth}Gospel, ‘‘In the beginning was the Word,”’ is 
very interesting. ‘The doctrine here set forth is known 
as,that of the!Logos, because Logos is the Greek term here 
translated Word. Logos, meaning Reason, was an old 
term in Greek philosophy. In philosophical discussions 
it meant very much what Emerson means by the ‘‘Over- 
Soul,” an overruling divine Intelligence. Philo, a Greek- 
speaking Jew of Alexandria, borrowed the term from 
his Greek teachers, and used it to explain the creation 
of the world and other mysteries. 

The question is, whether the Fourth Evangelist bor- 
rowed the term and the doctrine from Philo. Prof. 
Schmidt is very positive that he did. ‘‘The Fourth 
Evangelist,” says Prof. Schmidt, ‘‘was intimately ac- 
quainted with Philonic speculation. The Alexandrine 
philosopher furnished him not only with ideas but also 
with his characteristic phraseology. Without Philo 
his Gospel could never have been written. This is true 
not only of the prologue but of the whole work.”’ If Prof. 
Schmidt is correct, it follows that we are indebted to the 
Jew Philo, and indirectly to Greek philosophy, for the 
statement that ‘‘the Word [Logos] was God,” the strong- 
est proof-text for the deity of Christ in the New Testa- 
ment. 

I once tried to persuade Dr. Orello Cone, an expert upon 
Paul’s Epistles, that Paul was nearly as much indebted 
to Greek philosophy as was the Fourth Evangelist. 
Born in a Greek city, I argued, Paul could not have been 
untouched by Greek culture. Being by education part 
Greek himself, he was not only fitted to be, but moved, 
as he says ‘‘called,”’ to be the apostle to the Gentiles. 
When Paul says, ‘‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God,” I said, he is Platonizing: when he says, 
“In Christ there is neither Jew nor Gentile,’”’ he is Chris- 
tianizing what had been a doctrine of the Stoics for five 
hundred years. But Dr. Cone would not allow any weight 
to these arguments. He thought that Paul,as he claimed 
to be, was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, not in the least 
Grecianized, 


Prof. Schmidt thinks otherwise. ‘‘Behind the larger 
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Pauline Epistles lies,” he says, ‘‘the world of thought 
in which an educated Hellenistic Jew lived, the world of 
Philo and Seneca. The Paul of these Epistles is no more a 
miracle than is Philo. .. . A correct instinct led an early 
Christian to forge a correspondence between Paul and — 
Seneca. Bruno Bauer was right when he divined a rela- 
tion between the Stoic thought of Seneca and Paulinism. 
... In the case of Paul, however, it was not until after 
years of reflection that he seems to have appeared with 
his new interpretation of the gospel, based on the uni- 
versalistic tendency so natural to a Hellenistic Jew.” 
Prof. Schmidt accepts the genuineness of the Epistles to 
the Philippians, Romans, Galatians, and the two to the 

Corinthians. a 

The student of the NewLestament would often like to 
know what light can be thrown upon the beginnings of 
Christianity by the literary remains of the period. A very 
exhaustive and instructive discussion of such docu- 
ments is given by Prof. Schmidt in the chapter entitled 
‘Secondary Sources.” In the chapter concerning “The 
Gospels,” none of the modern problems are omitted. 
Prof. Schmidt calls attention to the fact, often noted be- * 
fore, that in Matthew (xxiii. 35), Jesus is made to ailude to 
the death of Zechariah son of Barachiah, an event which 
is known to have occurred at the siege of Jerusalem, 
forty years later than the crucifixion. Neither a con- 
temporary of Jesus nor of Zechariah could have written 
the passage. It is Prof. Schmidt’s opinion that “‘none 
of the Gospels that we can consult were written by 
apostles or eye-witnesses, or existed at all before some 
sixty years or more had passed since the death of Jesus.” 

Though there is no reason to suppose that any part of 
the narrative was taken down on the spot, and though 
the sole dependence of the writers was oral tradition, one 
will be pleasantly surprised at the proportion of the re- 
ported life and teaching of Jesus which commends itself 
to Prof. Schmidt as authentic. Itis not at allimprobable, 
he thinks, that the scene in the temple at the age of 
twelve may have taken place. ‘‘The child is father of 
the man,” he says. Jestis was undoubtedly a carpenter, 
as he is said to have been, and in that humble occupa- 
tion he acquired his sympathy for the weary and heavy- 
laden which he so feelingly expressed. ‘There is no reason 
to doubt the stories of the healings which Jesus is said 
to have performed. ‘‘He freely recognized that the 
Pharisees were able to cast out demons, and he encouraged 
his own disciples to practise exorcism. We may reject 
the remedy with the explanation of the disease. But 
we have no right to question the occasional efficacy of 
this treatment. ‘The best evidence that he actually 
wrought some cures is the early tradition preserved in 
our Gospels, that he sometimes did not succeed at all, 
and at other times effected only a temporary improve- 
ment, the sufferer relapsing again into his former con- 
dition.”’ 

What really brought about the violent end of the 
career of Jesus was his visit to the temple referred to in 
Matt. xxi. 12, 13. When he accused them of making 
the house of God a den of thieves, ‘‘the hierarchy had been 
touched in its holiest interests.” It was therefore not 
the Roman soldiery who crucified Jesus because he 
claimed to be king, but the rulers of the temple because 
he undermined their authority. The details of the trial 
and crucifixion, and especially the inscription upon the 
cross, ‘‘This is Jesus, the king of the Jews,”’ Prof. Schmidt 
would have us believe are all legendary. 

It will be seen that most of the events attributed to 
Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew, including the cures 
usually supposed to be miraculous, our author finds en- 
tirely credible. In the main Prof. Schmidt finds himself 
able to accept the teaching of Jesus as found in the same 
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Gospel. In Matthew, Mark, and Luke we have substan- 
tially the same teaching; but ‘‘very rarely the same 
saying has been given in the same form or put in the same 
connection.” Evidently, the sayings which the three 
evangelists give substantially alike ate much better 
atithenticated than the historic setting which they give 
differently. 

The criticism of Prof. Schmidt leaves us the Sermon 
on the Mount,—though it may not have been a sermon 
spoken on a mountain nor, as Luke says, in a plain,—the 
incident of the Sinful Woman in John viii. (from an 
older Gospel), the parables of the Leaven, the Sower, the 
Mustard-seed, the Talents, the Unjust Judge, the Lost 
Sheep, the Lost Coin, the Ten Virgins, the Prodigal Son, 
and the Poor Publican. Surely, we know pretty well 
what kind of a man Jesus was, and what he taught, if 
all these documents are genuine. There is nothing sen- 
sational or even novel in Prof. Schmidt’s exposition of 
Jesus’ doctrine. Jesus did not believe in ceremonial 
religion. He would have no war, men should love their 
enemies; not every one ought to marry, but there must 
be no divorces; there ought to be no usury, no interest 
upon a loan of money, and one must not go into courts 
to collect his dues. This scheme of morality is sometimes 
called an idle dream; but, says Prof. Schmidt, ‘‘no dream 
of social righteousness ean justly be called idle that has 
contributed so much to the moral progress of the world 
as this hope of the growing kingdom of heaven on earth 
has already done. And, before it is pronounced imprac- 
ticable, an application of its fundamental principles 
should be tried on a larger scale than has hitherto been 
the case.” 

Nevertheless, Prof. Schmidt allows that we may have 
to go beyond the precepts of Jesus to solve some of the 
problems of modern life. ‘‘No philosopher,’ he says, 
“could without serious loss pass by the great thinkers of 
India, Greece, and Germany, or be justified in the attempt 
to construct upon the reported sayings of Jesus a com- 
plete theory of the universe, ignoring the subtlest and 
most penetrating thought upon the subject. The artist 
would miserably fail, were he to seek for his masters in 
Palestine. Even the social reformer can ill afford to 
neglect the patient, keen-sighted investigators of economic 
conditions and political relations, while endeavoring to 
derive from the Sermon on the Mount a complete descrip- 
tion of what society should be.” 

Prof. Schmidt qualifies his statement that ‘‘the artist 
would miserably fail, were he to seek his masters in Pal- 
estine.”” He says: ‘‘In one province of art, Jesus was a 
master. No man ever spoke as he. The beauty of his 
speech was as marked as its originality. Even the hand- 
ful of fragments that has come down to us gives an impres- 
sion of his extraordinary power... . Each work of art in 
the Galilean master’s gallery stands forth in maiden 
purity, chaste, modest, and unconscious of its loveliness, 
yet breathes the breath of life. These characters of his 
creation will live as long asthe humanrace. Churches 
may rise and fall, theclogical systems may come and go, 
works of great merit may be dropped into the limbo of 
forgotten things, but the love of inspiring art will itself 
secure against oblivion the Good Samaritan, Dives and 
Lazarus, the Foolish Virgins, the Prodigal Son, the 
Sower, the Widow, the Shepherd, and their com- 
panions.”’ 

The Prophet of Nazareth has had more orthodox dis- 
ciples, but rarely a more sympathetic or appreciative 
interpreter than Prof. Schmidt. Nor does our author 
believe that the influence of the Master is passing. On 
the contrary, he is confident that ‘‘in the ages that lie 
before us men will learn to listen, with a deeper gratifica- 
tion, to the great prophet of Nazareth, who, in the fulness 
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of time, went forth to proclaim as good news the coming 
of the kingdom of heaven to earth as a reign of righteous- 
hess, mercy, and truth.” 

WAYLAND, Mass. 


A Cheerful Gospel. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


There is a little old saying of our childhood days, 
which we were apt to accept without question even if 
we went no great length in its practical application, 
—‘‘Be good and you will be happy.”’ 

How we long for happiness, we children of Adam! 

As the delicate leaflets of spring-tide push and stretch 
and adjust to catch every ray of sunshine, so does the 
human heart seek for that which is the Glorifier of Life. 

But we proceed farther upon the highway of experience,. 
and much knowledge comes to us that does not awaken 
the joy bells. We see, beyond doubt, that the good are 
not always happy, and the happy are not always good. 

This seems, at first glance, to confuse utterly the 
entire scheme of things. The accustomed landmarks 
are swept away, and the road wears an unfamiliar face. 

We spend much weary time in wonder and conjecture. 
We even institute certain private rebellions of our own, 
and at the end the situation has not changed. Yet that 
same desire for happiness remains and will not be denied 
without protest. Now and then we find some one who 
seems to have solved our unanswered problem. 

Its secret was asked once of a sunny-faced woman 
whose life plainly had been full of the stress and strain 
of conflicting circumstances. 

“It is because you are so good, no doubt,’’ was the 
frankly uttered judgment. 

“JT don’t know about that,’ was the brisk answer. 
“‘T have learned to reverse the old adage. Now I say, 
‘Be happy and you will be good.’”’ 

Does that seem like a colossal selfishness, a will-o’-the- 
wisp pursuit sure to end in bogs and morasses ? 

On the other hand, is goodness a solid hill-slope, up 
which we must toil inthe doubtful hope of finding the 
rainbow-winged happiness as a reward at the very top? 

Let us recall times when we were really happy. Were 
we blindly wrapped in self then? Did we forget all that 
was due to the lives about us? 

On the contrary, were we not full of tenderness? Was 
it not most sweet for us to spend and be spent in loving 
service to others? 

‘‘A merry heart doeth good like a medicine,” pro- 
claims the Eastern sage of Bible narrative. 

‘*A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any market.” 

“T’d laugh to-day, to-day is brief; 
I would not wail for anything; 


I’d use to-day that cannot last, 
Be glad to-day and sing,’’— 


cheerily announces Rossetti, no novice in the schools of 
pain and suffering. ame 

‘“‘Christ’s time was chiefly spent in making people 
happy,” says our own later-day Drummond. 

Surely there is something in the very essence of this 
precious experience that makes for health, serenity, and 
general good. We are not agreed upon the legitimate 
means of securing it, and we all know that a deliberate 
pursuit ends usually in dire failure. But we all crave 
it. How, how shall we be happy that we may be good? 

In nature, when a young thing scrambles out into an 
unfamiliar world, it finds itself in just the environment 
suited to its growth. The tiniest atom of coral life in 
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tropic seas will be born in water of just the right tem- 
perature, with exactly the food it needs close at hand. 
Does that look as if a blind Force lay at the heart of 
things? 

May there not then be in our very circumstances and 
surroundings certain elements which, rightly understood 
and appropriated, have the power to turn life’s water 
into the wine of gladness? 

We do not mean the ecstasy of joy, the rapture of 
delight which come in rare moments to every life. There 
is a quiet, steady good cheer which warms and sustains. 
There is a capacity for the enjoyment of small things 
which is an absolute godsend, when more pretentious 
sources break down or drift away from us. 

We recall the old colored woman who had ‘‘de misery” 
in her back, and ‘‘pains-like”’ in her ‘‘laigs” and ‘‘rheu- 
matiz’’ in her hands. ‘‘But, bress the Lawd, got ’ligion 
in my heart. De Debbil can’t get me dere!” 

_ We smile at the homely truth; but does it not hit the 
nail squarely on the head? Is there that in our religion 
which shall awaken the birds of joy to song in our hearts? 

Our God isa God of Law, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. 

Do we realize what it means to have a God who will 
not change, who is not moved by caprice? 

As children we longed for things our wiser parents 
denied, knowing only too well that we ignorantly sought 
our own undoing. 

We are but children of a larger growth, and our God 
of Law faithfully refuses to let us jeopardize our welfare 
by giving that which would not naturally come around 
in the course of events. 

It is well for us that the light comes every morning, 
that the same flowers return in their orderly sequence, 
that winter and repose follows the harvest-tide. To 
be in harmony and working with the established order 
of things is safety, strength, happiness, life. To dis- 
regard them, to act in opposition, is misery, umrest, 
death. 

Oh, let us be glad in the thought that we have a God 
who does not command the sun to stand still, but holds 
everything to its appointed path. Let us rejoice to be 
part of the common lot, glad to. feel that what is best 
for the mass is best for the individual —in the long run. 

Our God is a God of Law! Is there not strength, 
safety, and restfulness in this first essential element of 
a Cheerful Gospel? Then is it not most inspiring to 
feel that Man, despite his many imperfections, is a child 
of God rather than the Devil? We can but dimly realize 
how the children of a past generation were tormented by 
the idea that they were ‘‘miserable sinners,” ‘‘rebels 
against God,” ‘‘vipers,’’ as one of the Puritan divines 
styles them. 

Even not so many years ago a revivalist announced, 
less than twelve miles from the State House dome, that 
his daughter of five had for two years been a happy, 
consistent little Christian. But the grief of her life 
was that for three years she had lived in enmity with 
her God! 

Do we realize how much we are blest in a gospel which 
recognizes human imperfection and the ever-present 
fact of evil, but still insists that the Divine Likeness in 
every son of man has the power to quicken and trans- 
form and lift us above all wrong? 

Our faithful God of Law and Order and Safety is not 
a far-away God enthroned among the stars, but a very 
near, all-knowing, all-sympathetic God. 

As the loving mother fills the Christmas stocking or 
sets the birthday gift where the little eager child may 
be so enraptured to find it, so this God of ours sets the 
every-day path of his children full with the dear sur- 
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prises of his love. It may be but a beautiful sunset 
in these winter days of ours,—a warm flooding of our 
colder skies with tropical rose and gold and royal purple. 
It may be but the cheery little chickadee swinging head 
downward from the branch. It may be a flower by the 
way, a child’s laugh, the look of love in the eyes of a 
friend, the word of sympathy when you thought no one 
cared, or some fine, simple, gracious action that shames 
a lower, meaner standard. 

If we but stop to look, the world is full of these little 
helps by the way, and this could not be if our God of 
Law were coldly disposed toward his children or selfishly 
absorbed in his own glory. 

Are we discouraged with the world? Do we look back 
upon its generations and-see but a record of struggle, 
violence, bloodshed, and selfishness? Do we feel that 
it has had time to make a better showing? 

Think how many countless ages were necessary to 
give us this physical world which still is not finished ! 

Nature has worked on a huge scale, tearing down, 
building up, and yet each upheaval was a distinct 
gain. Shall it require less in the perfecting of the human 
soul? 

If we look very carefully, we shall realize that man has 
grown steadily better through the ages. His progress 
has not necessarily been in a straight line, but rather 
like the incoming tide. The waves retreat, but each one 
advances a little farther until the high-water limit has 
been reached. 

Despite the crying evils of our times, there is a tend- 
ency upward, a tide of the spirit that is carrying us stead- 
ily onward. 

Are we discouraged with ourselves, disgusted, im- 
patient with our many failures? 

This is far better than a blind satisfaction. 
sign of life rather than spiritual death. 

Nothing is lost that comes into these lives of ours, 
despite our complaints at the hard handling we some- 
times receive from fate. 

We are told that the search for food, the necessity of 
eluding enemies, and the tendency to prolong the species 
by reproduction have transformed the plain bird as 
it must have been in the beginning into numberless 
varieties, varying in form, color, and habits. There 
is no atom of the bird, physical or mental, that has not 
been entirely modified through these instincts. 

May we not believe that our various experiences are 
moulding us in every part of our being? 

If we really believe in any vital sense that God is 
Law, ordering the universe for the final perfection of the 
human soul, that he cares for his work, and that man 
made in his image shall surely tend to him as all the 
waters at last find the sea, we also know that peace 
and joy come with that cheerful gospel, even if the world 
stings hard. 

We were driving not so long ago through a landscape 
made glorious by the autumn coloring. ‘The one who 
held the reins was a man whose whole nature had become 
imbued with a sense of these things. It had transformed 
him from a retiring, rather morose personality, into a 
genial, ever-expanding character full of quick, eager 
interest and relish for life, though”a semi-invalid and 
often a victim to severe pain. 

Nothing escaped his notice. The bronze and red of 
the oak foliage, the whir of the partridge in the hollows, 
the soft call of the quail, the music of child voices, the 
distant view of the great city with its golden dome,—all 
were held in a warm, happy interest, a content that 
moved one strangely and could never be forgotten. 
He spoke, too, of the change that had come to his entire 
life, just from realizing himself ajchild of God. 
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“You may think it strange that a plain, stupid, real- 
estate man should be so in love with truth,” he said, smil- 
ing, ‘‘but I tell you, when you actually take it that God’s 
purpose includes you, and will not let you go, it changes 
the face of life for you. You feel as if all the doubt and 
pain were worth while since they make you more one with 
the whole of things.”’ 

Is this not the secret of all true living? 

“Tf our faith were but more simple, 
We should take him at His word, 


And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the Presence of our Lord.” 


Boston, Mass. 


Geeod News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Over-heart. 


O hearts of love! O souls that turn 
Like sunflowers to the pure and best! 
To you the truth is manifest; 

For they the mind of Christ discern 
Who lean like John upon his breast! 


What doth the holy Guide require? 
No rite of pain, nor gift of blood, 
But man a kindly brotherhood, 
Looking, where duty is desire, 
To him, the beautiful and good. 
—John Greenleaf Whither, 


A Tessellated Pavement. 


The high school of Dorchester has just received a 
valuable memorial of the past. It is a fine piece of 
tessellated pavement sent as a gift from the English 
Dorchester. The pavement is undoubtedly of Roman 
origin, and I think it is the only memorial of our Massa- 
chusetts history which connects us visibly with that 
part of our ancestry which is Roman. 

In my own ‘‘Ballade” of the Old South Church, 
remembered by one person, but I am afraid by not 
many more, I took the liberty of representing Hesse 
and Brunswick as parts of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and proposing that in proper time in memory of the 
days when we all went out ‘‘agin Burgyne”’ and brought 
back the colors of Hesse and Brunswick, we should have 
hanging on the walls of the Old South Meeting-house 
these ensigns of the Roman Empire. 


So even Roman banners fall 
To hide the time stains on our wall. 


But I have never found out what the Hessian colors 
were. Gentlemen in Hesse do not seem to be much 
interested in the subject. So there are as yet no Roman 
banners in the Old South Meeting-house. 

But we have received now authentic Roman pavement 
of the time when Dorchester was a Roman camp or a 
city of Romans, which grew up on the site of a Roman 
camp,—the largest establishment which the Roman 
Empire had in the days of Rome’s ascendency in Briton. 
The Dorchester high-school boy, if he will go in by the 
right door, may please himself"with the thought that he 
steps on the stone which Julius'Czsar’s legionaries'stepped 
upon. Perhaps he will work out his two pages of the 
commentaries more cheerfully because he has stood where 
they stood. 

I think Cesar himself, in hard fact, never worked his 
way so far west. But in a few] years after him, the 
old Dorchester was the most important place in the 
Roman colony. Let us hope so. 
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When our Southern and” Western friends make their 
pilgrimage to historic New England, we can now carry 
them back well-nigh two thousand years. 

By great. good fortune the First Church in Dorchester 
earned the high distinction of being the first Boston 
church, because John White, who has been well called the 
founder of Massachusetts, united the colony of one hun- 
dred and twenty Dorchester men before they sailed from 
the English Dorchester in the John and Mary. They 
organized as a church then and there. They came with 
the other ships of Winthrop’s emigration. They estab- 
ished themselves at our Dorchester at once and had not 
to form an organization. They were already a church 
three months old. They planted themselves on the 
spot where many of their descendants remain to this 
day. Our friend, Mr. Richard Humphreys, lives in 
the house which stands on the spot where he and his 
ancestors for seven generations were born. 

For my own part, when I am asked to contribute to a 
stained-glass window in memory of Archbishop Laud, 
or, nearer home, to an obelisk in memory of Daniel Shay, 
I am apt to say that I would rather subscribe to a statue 
of John White, ‘‘the founder of Massachusetts.” It 
is to him, indeed, that we owe the narration of the first 
occasion of the first settlement in the ‘‘ Planters’ Plea,”’ 
which was published in 1630 for the encouragement of 
the Winthrop Colony. ‘‘His influence with the Puri- 
tans was greater,” says Mr. Haven, ‘‘than perhaps any 
of the dignitaries of the church from which he had not 
then separated.... The quiet energy of his conduct 
exhibits the attributes of the philanthropist, earnest 
without fanaticism, and seeking to exercise the in- 
visible influence of a good genius,rather than to display 
the authority of a leader.” 

In American history he appears as the friend and 
counsellor of the men in South-western England, who were 
interested in the fisheries. He was one of the com- 
pany in England who furnished money and necessaries 
to the Pilgrims of Plymouth. 

When the time came for the Bay Colony, White was 
the person who pointed out to the London adventurers 
the advantages of our Massachusetts Bay. His people 
had known it for a generation. The old joke recorded 
by Cotton Mather, that the foundation of the colony 
was laid by men who sought God’s glory and sought 
fish, was born inthis] interest of Dorsetshire and its 
merchants in the?fisheries of our bay. The celebrated 
codfish hangs in our Hall of Representatives in physical 
memorial. John White, the minister of Trinity Church, 
‘most faithful pastor and servant, in whom wonderful 
judgment, industry, piety, and faith which was in- 
credible combined with distinguished learning and 
acuteness of vigorous genius,’ —this man brought to- 
gether the Dorsetshire men of the south-west with the 
Puritan merchants of London. It is he who has been 
fitly called ‘‘the founder of Massachusetts.”’ 

The description here given is that of Anthony Wood. 
When the Dorchester people erect White’s statue in 
front of one of their beautiful meeting-houses, the original 
in the Latin may be carved on the pedestal. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


The divine life is a life free from the galling bonds and 
fretful exactions of self-will, free from discord and fear; a 
harmonized life of trustful power, joy, and peace, which 
the soul recognizes as a communication with the imma- 
nent Lord. ‘The law of progress in it is a sovereign con- 
secratedness to the culture of insight, energy, sensibility, 
and obedience, by persevering exercises of thought, 
prayer, holiness, and love.—William Alger. 
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The Theological Drift. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


If any one would appreciate the change 
that is coming over religious thinking, let 
him take the notable religious books of 
single twelve months, and he will find not 
only evolution, but revolution. Prof. Hodges 
of Harvard gave recently in the Atlantic 
a review of ‘‘Significant Books of Religion.” 
Dr. Greene’s admirable monograph, on “‘The 
Growth of Religious Liberty in Connecticut,” 
leads the list, and is notable not only for its 
historical accuracy, but for the fact that it 
shows Connecticut in a new light. What- 
ever touch of blue laws it may have had, 
its history has shown a very rapid develop- 
ment of regard for private opinion and re- 
ligious liberty. The readers of the Inde- 
pendent have become familiar with Prof. 
Harnack. His recent volume on “The Ex- 
pansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries’ shows that the Christian re- 
ligion of that time was characterized mainly 
by good, honest, and helpful living. Dr. 
Hodges tells us that the Christian Church 
wandered away from this simplicity. He is 
very generous in allowing that the Christian 
Scientists are doing a great deal to restore 
the primitive practices of Christianity. 

Another volume noted is that by Dr. 
Crapsey, ‘‘Religion and Politics,’ which 
has won for the author a most lively assault, 
yet Dr. Hodges cannot see for what good 
reason. ‘The book is an effort to find true 
religion in philosophy and saints among 
men of science. The Church is discredited 
as a religious teacher, because it persists 
in using a method which is now discarded 
in every other department of life. It insists 
that theological statements, having been 
indorsed by ecclesiastical authorities, must 
be received by the churches and by indi- 
vidual Christians without further question. 
For this reason he pronounces the church to 
be “our hopelessly old-fashioned great- 
grandmother,—to be affectionately revered, 
but not to be seriously consulted as to our 
contemporary problems.’”’ To be ignorant 
of everything outside the rule of faith is 
to possess all knowledge. Just how much 
of this comes from Dr. Crapsey and how 
much from Prof. Hodges readers must dis- 
cover for themselves. They will probably 
decide that the two are mainly in accord. 

Mr. Dickinson’s religion, ‘‘A Criticism 
and a Forecast,’’ and ‘‘The Creed of Christ,’ 
by an anonymous author, are tentative 
efforts to find the real spirit of Jesus. The 
aim of such books is to draw the attention 
of religious people, or of those who do not 
desire to ignore religion, toward Christianity 
as a system of freedom of conscience and 
imagination. They open the mind and make 
it receptive, instead of closing the horizon 
against any new sunrise. The day has 
been, and the light did shine; but that is 
no reason why the sun shall not shine again 
and new light dawn into the soul. Such 
men believe that Christianity involves 
almost everything that Jesus hated, and that 
it has systematized into its creeds every 
principle of life and thinking that was ab- 
horrent to the founder of the Church. In- 
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stead of salvation by love and honor, we 
have come around to a salvation by ma- 
chinery. ‘‘The false dualism of the Old 
Testament, which Jesus specifically de- 
nounced,”’ has become the corner-stone of 
the new church. The revolt from supra- 
naturalism to naturalism, led by the great 
teacher of Judea and Galilee, has surren- 
dered itself absolutely, so that the modern 
creed exalts that which must be taken 
without investigation and without rea- 
son. 

We can turn now, without amazement, to 
Shailer Mathews’s ‘‘Messianic Hope in the New 
Testament,” and Prof. Bowne’s “‘Immanence 
of God,”’? This last book is an uncompromis- 
ing effort to abolish the supranatural from 
our religious conceptions. God is the omni- 
present ground of all finite existence and 
activity. The God of our creeds is a being 
separate from nature, who at some time 
thought to himself to create nature, ab 
nthilo, and yet to-day is absolutely alien 
to all that he created. As Dr. Hodges 
expresses it, ‘‘Only by interference with 
nature, only by breaking through nature, 
did God manifest himself to man.’ Yet, 
says Max Miller, “‘the source of all re- 
ligion is the yearning of the soul after God”’; 
and Dr. Barrows declares that “our yearn- 
ing for God is from God.” ‘(This is the 
ground on which to base the whole science 
of religion.” Perhaps more startling to 
orthodox readers comes the volume of 
Prof. Hall, on “Christian Belief interpreted 
by Christian Experience.’ ‘These. are lect- 
ures delivered by the author in the uni- 
versities and schools of the Hindoos. Full 
of courtesy and consideration of his auditors, 
the author places Christianity at such an 
angle that it will be hard for any Buddhist 
or Brahmist not to think kindly of it. How 
long this sort of humanizing of our religion 
can go on without losing its distinctive 
characteristics remains to be seen. 

Dr. Van Dyke, in a volume of essays, 
tells us that ‘‘Christianity needs contin- 
uous literature,” rather than a single sacred 
volume, to express its life from age to age; 
while Dr. Felix Adler, in his ‘Religion of 
Duty,” shows us what changes have taken 
place in the conception of God. Prof. 
Peabody, in his ‘‘Jesus Christ and the Chris- 
tian Character,’’ undertakes to show that 
the root of Christian ethics is in a rational 
and a serviceable love, rather than in belief 
or faith. ‘Christian character is normal, 
healthy, and gradual growth,” rather than 
the work of a supernatural force injected into 
the soul. This list of books brings us to 
the end of those discussed by Prof. Hodges, 
and not one of them but is radically pro- 
gressive and forward-looking. We look in 
vain for a single line in defence of supranat- 
ural theology. 

The list is, of course, very far from being 
complete, It does not include Van Norden’s 
‘Jesus, an Unfinished Portrait,” a book that 
very closely represents the growth of the 
author from orthodoxy to liberalism. ‘This 
is a volume that makes God immanent, not 
only in the visible universe, but in man’s 
soul as welly Dr. Van Norden would narrow 
the creed and broaden the ethical horizon 
of the churches. He would have the new 
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merging, which is the dominant tendency 
of the day, become a merging for distinctive 
purposes outside of the church itself. The 
church has been living for itself, as well as 
in itself. It has forgotten to live for the 
world. A still better exposition of the drift 
of the times is seen in an anonymous work 
on the ‘‘Religion of Christ in the Twentieth 
Century,” published in the Crown Theo- 
logical Library, an argument that sums itself 
up in the words of Lessing that “‘The Chris- 
tian religion has been tried for eighteen cen- 
turies, and the religion of Christ remains 
to be tried.’ This author assures us that 
atheism is dying as fast as belief in dogma 
is passing away, while Christians are feel- 
ing their way toward a common ground of 
ethical effort—in love, such as the Golden 
Rule portrays. 

And even yet we have not reached some 
of the most important religious books of the 
past six months. Foster’s ‘‘The Finality 
of the Christian Religion” is one of those per- 
fect pieces of work that puzzle the reviewer. 
It involves an absolute sweeping away of 
authoritative religion, and leaves us a mag- 
nificent Christianity, flowing out of human 
nature itself. Prof. Clarke’s ‘“‘The Use of 
the Scriptures in Theology” is a specially 
humane and sympathetic handling of faith, 
but it cuts very deep. It is devout, but out 
of heart with current theology. Supplement 
these volumes with Schmidt’s “Study of 
Jesus as the Prophet of Nazareth,” and we 
have fairly represented the drift of the times. 
The last-named author undertakes to demon- 
strate that Jesus never made any claim to 
Messiahship, while Foster rebuilds Christi- 
anity, as a purely human product, on a 
basis of natural spiritual evolution. Just 
at this point we have before us a secular 
paper that names ‘‘The Prophet of Naz- 
areth,”’ ‘‘The Use of the Scriptures in The- 
ology,” ‘‘Religion and Politics,” and “The 
Finality of the Christian Religion” as the 
four books that constitute the storm centre 
for all who are interested in the religion of 
the future. 

Note well that, however evolutionary much 
of this work may be, it is from first to last 
upward-looking and ‘constructive. It glows 
with the warmth of love for God and love 
for man. In the highest sense of the word 
it is faith-full. Atheism truly is dead, 
or at least it is speechless. Its cackling 
voice is not heard among the spindles of 
modern progress. God is here; heaven is 
now; hell is the losing game of the liar. 
Theology recognizes as its present basis 
modern science rather than ancient science. 
On this basis it is erecting a religion not of 
authority, but of nature and love. No one 
can review this literature without either 
very amazed and indignant sentiments over 
the lapse of faith, or a very joyous agreement 
with the rational outlook. A middle ground 
is impossible. Supernaturalism is passing 
out of theological thinking as completely 
as it has gone out of physics and sociology. 
Scientific investigation has passed over into 
theological realms, it has banished all 
authority except that of educated reason. 
God is the life of to-day. In him we live 
and move and have our being. In him we 
are to do our thinking and our believing. 
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The one characteristic of this newer theology 

is its living vitality,—its immanent God. 
Crinton, N.Y. 


Our Other Self. 


To touch the problem of our separate iden- 
tity—of what it means and includes—is to 
take soundings in the deepest mystery that 
life offers. The study is full of surprises. 
We are so sure of our individuality—before 
we begin to think about it. When we front 
the facts, the seeming solid entity has a way 
of breaking up, of dissolving into impalpable 
elements which elude our attempts to grasp 
and hold them. ‘There is no such thing, we 
discover, as independent existence. For our 
full title as dwellers in this world, we need, 
each one, to put ‘‘and Co.’’ in largest letters 
after our names. The humblest of us may 
sign himself ‘I and the Universe.’ The 
illimitable realm outside,—that is our partner. 
By sight, by hearing, by the assault on our 
senses, by the thrill upon us of innumerable 
cosmic currents, by the impact of events, by 
the complex of its mighty movements, the 
universe is at every moment entering into 
us, sweeping through us, making every pulse 
of its eternal life to be in some way felt and 
reflected in our organism. Our ‘‘other self,” 
in this sense, is nothing less than the entire 
sum of existence. 

But this is only the beginning. When 
following Augustine’s advice, we turn from 
our surface and exterior relations, and ‘‘de- 
scend into ourselves,” it is to discover there 
new and equally suggestive forms of ‘“‘our 
other self.’’? Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ jests over 
the puzzle of each individual as being at 
least three separate concerns. ‘There is his 
life as he himself sees it, as his neighbor sees 
it, as God sees it. But he had not nearly 
exhausted the subject. If for the moment 
we leave out the external relations, we find, 
in our own interior, yet another and won- 
drous multiplicity. What we call our actual 
life—the drama on a large or small scale of 
actions and experiences that has slowly un- 
folded through the years, and written itself 
on Time’s page as ‘‘our history’’—is, to each 
of us who contemplates it, such a small frac- 
tion of the whole. We refuse to call this the 
whole. It is the formed part of us, and what 
a nothing is this as compared with the un- 
formed! 

Standing there, it must be reckoned, we 
suppose, as the veritable story of our con- 
tribution to life. But range it up against 
that other thing,—visible only to ourselves, 
—the life of our dreams, of our aspirations, 
of our possibilities, and this tiny, insignificant 
actual is as a pin point in comparison. Our 
linen-draper yonder, whose one function 
seems to be to pay his way and make some- 
thing over, has been, to himself, a dozen 
other things than this. Who shall tell the 
story of his early imaginings, the most real 
part of him? He has seen himself poet, 
orator, a general commanding onthe field. 
The career of no great man, whether of past 
history or in his own time, but has appealed 
to him as offering something that he felt was 
in himself. The whole story of human 
achievement is, he dimly recognizes, in some 
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way the story of his own soul. It is all there, 
if only there had been a chance for its devel- 
opment. There have been moments, too, 
when, like the mariner at the summit of the 
wave, discerning momentary glimpses of a 
distant shore, our plain man, at the height 
of some great emotion, has caught the vision 
of a possible life, great and sublimely beauti- 
ful, which gleams for a moment and then 
vanishes from his view :-— 


“So on our souls the visions rise 
Of that fair life we never led: 
They flash a splendor past our eyes, 
We start; and they are fled; 
They pass, and leave us with blank gaze, 
Resigned to our ignoble days.” 


It is this Possible that in one way never 
comes into being, which, nevertheless, makes 
our life. It is a cloud, ethereal, sun-kissed, 
and that in its vastness covers the whole 
heaven. What comes from it is but a shower, 
a thin streak of a streamlet that trickles 
down the mountain-side to be lost in the 
valley below. But there had been no stream- 
let without the cloud. 

But when, still further narrowing our 
vision, we come to the streak of ouractual 
life performance, we are again met with the 
strangest phenomena. Our self is continu- 
ally doubling, multiplying, transforming 
in ways that baffle our comprehension. Our 
organism seems at times the field on which 
all manner of conflicting personalities play. 
A man, in contemplating some crisis that 
looms ahead, is so uncertain about himself 
because he does not know which one of his 
different egos will at the time be in possession. 
The soldier who shivers with fright before the 
battle begins is presently yonder in front 
of the headlong charge, mad with the lust 
of fighting. The poet, the writer, the speaker, 
are all familiar with this doubleness. In one 
of his most exquisite poems Heine depicts 
an awkward, listless wight suddenly trans- 
formed to a figure of grace and power by the 
appearance of his lady love. It is a picture 
of the poet before and after his possession by 
the Muse. ‘The creative spirits know as little 
as the outsider as to how the miracle of crea- 
tion is wrought within them. Stevenson’s 
jest about the “‘brownies’”’ who did his work 
for him sometimes when he slept had an 
unplumbed fact for its basis. The great 
workers have all felt themselves ‘‘ possessed ”’ 
Says Philo of Alexandria, ‘‘Sometimes when 
I have come to my work empty, I have sud- 
denly become full, ideas being in an invisible 
manner showered upon me, and implanted in 
me from on high.” And what a noble and 
withal infinitely suggestive word is that 
which Plutarch has concerning the demon of 
Socrates, that it was the influence of a su- 
perior intelligence and a diviner soul oper- 
ating on the soul of Socrates, whose calm and 
holy temper fitted him ‘“‘to hear this spiritual 
speech which, though filling all the air around, 
is heard only by those whose souls are freed 
from passion and its perturbing influence.”’ 

Of late years psychology has been peering 
into these depths, and we are now being 
flooded with observations and varying theo- 
ries of ‘‘the unconscious mind.’’ One writer 
discourses of our objective and our subjec- 
tive mind, the one carrying on its operations 
during our waking and the other during our 
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sleeping hours. A more recent observer finds 
the puzzle solved by the action of our lower 
ganglionic nerve centres, which do the raw 
work of ideation before it reaches conscious- 
ness in the brain. And the reading world is 
now tolerably familiar with the great work 
of F. W. H. Myers, with its vast accumula- 
tion of fact and conjecture as to the myste- 
ries of split personality and the like. The one 
ascertained certainty is that the machinery 
which produces our ‘“‘knowledge”’ is in itself 
altogether beyond our knowledge. ‘The gal- 
lant ship yonder is a brave sight as it drives 
through the waves: the captain on the bridge 
makes parade of his daily observations, of 
his compass, and his charts. But the vessel 
would be a log on the waters were it not for 
the grimy toilers who feed the furnaces deep 
in the hold, and whom the passengers never 
see. Reason, feeling, volition,—these are on 
the ship’s deck, workers in the daylight 
whom we can note and admire. But the 
biggest task is down there in the hold, by 
workers without a name. 

So far we have dealt with our “‘other self”’ 
phenomena on what may be called the im- 
port side. It has been a discussion of that 
increment to our personality which comes 
from without inward. But there is another 
self of ours which may be spoken of as an 
export. Prof. Shaler, in a recent article on 
the limitations of Darwinism, speaks of the 
universe as a realm of unending and infinitely 
varied originations, amongst the most impor- 
tant of which are the influential qualities of 
newly formed individualities. In this sum 
of working forces is the output of our own 
life. ‘That other self of our action, speech, 
and influence that has gone from us into the 
world is there at work forever. Here is a 
part of us that without question is immor- 
tal. It is singular how this portion, flung 
off from our interior, to wander through the 
world, is continually meeting us. We rec- 
ognize it in the look of the man we helped 
and of this other whom we injured. It 
works with an eye continually upon us, 
shaping the position we take in the world, 
and the greeting with which our name is 
received. ‘Travel as far as we may, this dis- 
junct personality is there ahead to ban or to 
bless. It is in these encounters with our 
outside self that we realize the meaning of 
Bernard’s word, ‘Nothing can work me 
damage except myself: the harm that I 
sustain I carry about with me, and never 
am a real sufferer but by my own fault.’’—/. 
Brierley, in the London Christian W orld, 


Our Animal Friends. 


I predict that before this century is 
half gone there will be a great movement 
to intellectualize our animal friends. We 
have done about all that we can in the 
way of biassing their evolution for our purely 
material advantage. The hog, as a hog, 
is nearly perfect. The horse has about 
reached his goal as a racer or a puller or a 
trotter. The cow is not going to exceed 
an annual production of about nine thou- 
sand pounds of milk. We must eliminate 
the scrub stock, and that will not be a speedy 
job for scrub farmers, But we are finding 
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out that no creature is ever as useful to us 
as the most intelligent. The collie is worth 
all the fancy breeds of dogs ever petted; and 
for that reason he holds his own and wins 
favor, while other sorts have only a tem- 
porary popularity. We had the best horse 
that the world ever saw in the Morgan, the 
best all around, because he was not only 
developed physically, but intellectually and 
morally. We came near losing him, but 
we are now finding out our folly. The im- 
proved Morgan will become our national 
horse. We did quite as foolishly with that 
great, kind old-fashioned cow which we used 
to breed. It had all the qualities now sought 
for in the dairy, was kind as a kitten, and 
as safe in the street as in a tight pasture. 
We gave it up for a lot of fancy foreigners; 
but now the cry is once more for that same 
big, loving old native that used to fill our 
twelve-quart pails, and then wait for an- 
other pail. Bear in mind also, as Prof. 
Shaler says, that no animal is so capable of 
manifesting intelligence as the hog; yet 
so far we have only created a thing capable 
of eating, sleeping, and growing fat. We 
have bred brains down and out, and now 
complain of the stupidity of our product. In 
other words, the drift of farm evolution has 
been to brutalize nearly every animal, 
bird, or other creature under our care. 

Some years ago I owned a Morgan mare, 
a creature that almost articulated, so fine 
were her modulations of voice. One day 
I heard her call me when she was in a base- 
ment stable, opening to the south, while 
I was thirty rods north of the barn. I 
responded as quickly as possible, and found 
that the calves had broken through into 
the common stables, out from their own 
enclosure. There was a lively time, which 
the mare understood was decidedly out of 
order. As soonas I showed my face at the 
stairway, she gave a whinny of satisfaction, 
and turned around to her manger and began 
eating. On another occasion the same mare, 
while living with me in St. Louis, had slipped 
on the slope of the lawn, and, falling, had 
caught her foot between the spikes of an 
iron fence. As I came up the street, I heard 
her call, with almost the intonations of a 
human being. As I drew near, she softened 
her tones to a quiet satisfaction, but lay 
perfectly still until I could relieve her feet 
from danger. Not one movement was 
made until I stroked her nose, and, taking 
hold of her mane, said: ‘‘Come, now, we are 
ready.’”’ If the expression she made as 
she rose to her feet and went down the yard 
was not one of sincere gratitude, I am a bad 
interpreter. 

I have learned a good deal of language 
of late by talking with my pet catbirds. It 
had never occurred to me that their catcalls 
were anything in the way of conversation 
until I began to respond with similar cries. 
I find now that bird language can be divided 
into poetry and prose nearly as well as our 
own. From May until August the catbird 
is mating and rearing its young. During 
this period he is elated, joyous, and his soul 
goes out in ecstatic trills. From August 
onward he has nothing especially to excite 
these warmer sentiments. He will whistle, 
and try to convey to you his view of affairs, 
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in very sober prose—as long as you will con- 
verse with him. In other words, there are 
season languages, in the summer poetry 
and song, but in the autumn prose and 
philosophy. A careful study of birds will 
show you that some of them are not singing 
at all as they used to sing. Give robins 
pleasant homes, and their morning orison 
(which is one of the most wonderful evolu- 
tions in nature) brings out a greatly varied 
repertoire. On my lawn one of them sings, 
or almost articulates, ‘‘Hear this birdie,” 
while another chimes in with, ‘‘Here is a 
Presbyterian.’”’ This last fellow’s notes are 
evidently in part borrowed of the grosbeak, 
the grosbeaks having become very common 
in this environment. 

The steady change of habit of the birds 
that home about our houses and barns can 
be very easily marked. I have seen robins 
for the past few years modifying their choice 
of food, so that certain berries which were 
very much absorbed by them are now rarely 
interfered with. It is not a difficult matter 
to take advantage of this possible readjust- 
ment of appetite, and, by planting a large 
supply of wild cherries and Tartarian honey- 
suckles, to spread a feast that will entirely 
protect our raspberry gardens and to some 
extent our cherries—The Independent. 


Literature. 


A CuILp’s RECOLLECTIONS OF TENNYSON. 
By Edith Nicholl Ellison. New Vork: E. P. 
Dutton & Co, $1 net.—Mrs. Ellison is the 
daughter of the late Dean Bradley of West- 
minster, who, in his earlier years, was suc- 
cessively a master at Rugby, principal of 
Marlborough School, and master of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. In her childhood she 
used to spend a few weeks twice a year on 
the Isle of Wight, where Hallam and Lionel 
Tennyson were the nearest friends and com- 
panions of the little Bradleys. In these 
reminiscences she tells interesting stories 
about their plays and games or recalls even- 
ings at Farringford, with glimpses of Ten- 
nyson and his delicate, soft-voiced wife 
She tells amusing stories of dodging Mrs. 
Cameron, the artist photographer, who took 
such wonderful pictures, and was keen to 
capture the children for models. The bright, 
informal tone of the chapters and the pleas- 
ant pictures of English home life go to make 
up a book that will be interesting to readers 
of all ages. 


THE FicHTING CHANCE. By Robert W. 
Chambers.—This is a long story, five hun- 
dred pages, not drawn out. It has had 
far better than a fighting chance, as it has 
appeared serially in the pages of a popular 
periodical; and, whatever may be thought 
of the society it represents, there can be no 
doubt of the warmth of its reception by the 
novel-reading public. Sylvia and Siward 
show the extremity of temptation likely 
to assail those who live in the whirlpool, 
the one driven by the assumption that lux- 
ury is a necessity, the other by an inherited 
weakness that invites to intemperance. Mr. 
Chambers writes with a fervor and a glow 
of feeling that make his characters live 
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for the time being, and carries the youth- 
ful reader along with it. He interprets 
youth, headstrong, happy youth, in a way 
that brings back the days when fairy tales 
might come true; yet, side by side with 
this, is a quietly cynical understanding of 
certain sides of human nature. 


Five LittLe PEPPERS, AND HOW THEY 
Grew. By Margaret Sidney. Boston: Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Company. $2.—It is 
quite right that a handsome holiday edition 
should commemorate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the first appearance of a book 
which has been so popular as this, and of 
which one hundred thousand copies have 
been printed. Mrs. Lothrop captured the 
hearts of her small readers with this very 
volume, and, since then, it has had at least 
nine successors in the Pepper Series. The 
good spirits, the brave conquests over trials, 
the homely and home-loving quality of 
human nature that makes the name of Pepper 
stand for something definite in the child 
vocabulary, are as fresh to-day as ever. 
The book is enriched with several color 
illustrations by Hermann Heyer, who has 
evidently studied to some purpose the char- 
acteristics of the different personages in the 
book. > 


A Toy TracEpy. By Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50.—Four little children, left motherless 
and homeless, take refuge with an aunt 
who is surprised and dismayed at their 
coming. The eldest of the children under- 
takes to sacrifice herself for the others in a 
way that introduces dignity and pathos 
into the otherwise lively story, and gives 
it a distinctive atmosphere. The characters 
of the children are well differentiated, and 
each is interesting, particularly delightful 
little Tommy, who beams good nature and 
doesn’t know when he is snubbed; and 
loving, anxious Jean, who helps on a mis- 
understanding. Children will find the plot 
interesting, and the incidents, as they are 
revealed in the successive chapters, either 
amusing or appealing. 


THe CrystTaL ScEPTRE. By Philip Ver- 
rill Mighels. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
$1.25.—Mr. Mighels has made a striking 
departure in writing this story of fantastic 
adventure. His hero, dropped by a balloon 
on an unknown island, falls in with a strange 
race of creatures, only to be called the 
Missing Links. With them he passes through 
a series of extraordinary adventures, of 
which the most marvellous is the finding of 
another human being on the island, a maiden 
brought there by circumstances hardly less 
unusual than those which made him king 
of a tribe. The book is novel among those 
written for boys, but it is an experiment 
which Mr. Mighels should not be encouraged 
to repeat. It may be that it is an earlier 
book brought out after the success of Bruv- 
ver Jim’s Baby. 


THE STORY OF MARIE DE ROZEL, HUGUENOT. 
By Alicia Aspinwall. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 75 cents net.—Mrs. Aspin- 
wall has written a charming account of this 
Huguenot great-great-grandmother, whose 
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miniature ring she now wears on her finger. 
Marie de Rozel escaped with her life when 
persecution left her little else; and the story 
of her successful evasion of the soldiers 
who attacked the confiscated chateau, of 
the dramatic capture of the small brothers 
whom she met many years after, only to 
find them Catholics, of her flight to the 
Isle of Jersey, and of her subsequent history, 
is told with spirit. The fiction, necessarily 
mixed with the facts, is subordinated to the 
essential truth of history. A picture of the 
lovable, high-spirited Marie serves as a 
frontispiece. 


LitTLE Miss Rosamonp. By Nina 
Rhoades. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company $1.—Although Miss Rhoades’s 
books are admirably adapted in matter and 
manner to the children for whom she writes, 
they differ from many juvenile books in 
having a definite plan of development and 
a well-knit plot in which everything leads 
up to the desired climax. Little Rosamond 
is not only a charming little girl, but she has 
a share in large events that concern the 
happiness and welfare of others, and her 
troubles and joys stand related to the final 
outcome. This is one of the Brick House 
Series, and familiar characters are intro- 
duced as Rosamond’s friends and playmates. 


In Coronra, Days. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Boston: L.C. Page &Co. $2.50.— 
Under this title the first four of the Province 
House tales have been reprinted, illustrated 
with drawings by Frank T. Merrill, six or 
seven of which have been put into color 
plates. ‘‘Howe’s Masquerade,” ‘Edward 
Randolph’s Portrait,’ ‘Lady Eleanore’s 
Mantle,” and “Old Esther Dudley” are 
the chapters selected, and these with the 
pictures make a volume of colonial reminis- 
eence and subtle imagination which has 
an especial appeal in these days of general 
interest in our forefathers. The book has 
a holiday significance with especial claims 
for gift presentation. - 


THE DoLE Twins. By Kate Upson Clark. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 50 cents.—Mrs. 
Clark writes of child life in New England one 
hundred years ago, and her story about the 
two little Puritans in Western Massachusetts 
has the interest of a social sketch as well as 
the charm of a pleasant tale. Debby and 
Dory Dole had joys and trials that twentieth- 
century children know little about, and the 
spice of excitement was not lacking even in 
an age that knew not automobiles noreven 
tennis tournaments. Mrs. Clark has suc- 
ceeded in making her characters more natu- 
yal than is always the case when writers 
choose a far-away setting for their incidents. 


HEARTS AND THE Cross. By Harold M. 
Kramer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50.—Politics, love, mystery, 
and religion have all a share in the tangle of 
complicated events that form the material 
for this story of life in Indiana. The hero is 
a preacher, whose preaching is all the more 
effective because he has passed through ex- 
periences of tramp life and learned how to 
bring light into dark places of trouble. He 
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earns the happiness that dawns for him 
when things are explained and straightened 
out. It is a tale of villany thwarted, inno- 
cence protected, and manly affection re- 
warded. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company publish 
A New Appraisal of Christian Science, written 
by Joseph Dunn Birrell. It may be recom- 
mended to people who wish to read a dis- 
cussion of the claims of Christian Science, 
set forth clearly and dispassionately by one 
who finds himself unable to sympathize 
with a system which ‘‘affronts intelligence.’ 
The book is small,—it costs only fifty cents, — 
but it covers essential points of fact, philoso- 
phy, and influence. 


It is better to read Scott in the school-room, 
say educators of to-day, than not to read him 
at all; and Quentin Durward, properly fur- 
nished with biographical introduction by 
Susan M. Francis, and duly edited with notes 
by L. M. Munger of the Befkeley School, 
Cambridge, now enters upon a new career 
asa text-book. We are not of those, how- 
ever, who hold that a book thus used is a 
pleasure spoiled, and are inclined to recom- 
mend both intention and performance. 
Quentin Durward is one of the very best of 
Scott’s works, to be placed in the hands of 
one not yet familiar with his style and with 
the leisurely introductions that sometimes 
ward off a young reader. This ought to be 
a popular number of the Riverside Literature 
Series. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 
60 cents. 


The summer has seen the publication of 
several good novels, exciting in incident and 
rapid in action, which first appeared as serials 
in popular periodicals, and were thus widely 
known before they were issued in book form. 
One of these is Buchanan’s Wtfe, written by 
Justus Miles Forman, and published by 
Harper & Brothers. ($1.50.) It is the story 
of.a woman who dared accept the happiness 
placed in her way by fate, when a weaker 
woman might have hesitated. It contains 
several striking scenes, and the outcome is 
not likely to be foreseen even by the reader, 
who usually guesses the end from the be- 
ginning. It contains a mystery, that fasci- 
nating addition to a dramatic tale, and will 
be read with interest by those who sympa- 
thize with the course taken by modern fiction, 
and ask for something rapid and emotional. 


The Enchanted Automobile is as good as 
its title promises, being a lively translation, 
by Mary J. Safford, of an up-to-date French 
fairy story, in which a lazy little prince and 
a lazier little princess travel to visit their 
beloved heroes and heroines of the ancient 
nursery tales, all presumably s» fully em- 
ployed in living happy ever after that lessons 
and work are things forgotten. On the con- 
trary they find Tom Thumb a prosperous 
but hard-working farmer, Riquet with the 
Tuft, the busiest of literary men, and, in 
short, all their old favorites connecting their 
happines. with work or losing the happiness 
altogether. The moral of the sparkling 
little story is evident, and the prince and 
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the princess decide to learn their lessons. 
The book is attractively printed, and illus- 
trated in colors by Edna M. Sawyer. It is 
published by L. C. Page & Co. Price $1. 


Tw. new volumes in the attractive Little 
‘usin Series are sent out by L. C. Page & Co., 
first of the autumn pu licitions for chil- 
dren. Onr Little Scotch Cousin is written 
by Blanche McManus, author of several 
earlier volumes in the series, and a grac ful, 
pleasant writer. Scotch legends and cus- 
toms make good material for a story, as has 
been proved by masters in fiction; and 
Donald, Sandy, Janet, and Marjorie are chil- 
dren who appreciated them. Claire M. 
Coburn is the author of Our Little Swedish 
Cousin. She has been quick to seize on 
picturesque customs of the Swedish people, 
and interesting traits in their character. 
The Swedish cousin is ‘‘a winsome maid, 
healthy, happy, and well-mannered.’ It 
is a good thing that little Americans may 
thus enlarge their acquaintance with the 
children of other countries. The series 
carries out th: idea of Seven Little Sisters, 
popular a generation ago. 


A small volume, well described by its 
title, Memorable Passages from the Buble, 
has been prepared by Fred Newton Scott, 
professor of rhetoric in the University of 
Michigan, and is published by the Mac- 
millan Company. The -passages are those 
considered most desirable for memorizing, 
and the principle of selection is based on 
literary, not on ethical nor religious, grounds. 
These are passages that have become an ac- 
cepted part of our literary tradition, and 
should be familiar to everybody as a mat- 
ter of decent culture. The book ought to 
serve its main purpose, and then inevi- 
tably lead the student on to explore for 
himself the riches of which these passages 
are a significant sign. The brief suggestions 
to teachers indicate the way in which they 
may be used. ‘The trouble often is that 
older people, to whom Biblical allusions 
have been familiar since childhood, often 
fail to realize the pitiful lack of such culture 
in the younger generation. 


Books Received. 


From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
A Puritan Knight Errant. By Edith Robinson. $1.50. 
Captain Jack Lorimer. By Winn Standish. $1.50. 

The Dole Twins. By Kate Upson Clark. 50 cents. 
Keeping Tryst. By Annie Fellows Johnston. 50 cents, 
From Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. 
Hearts and the Cross. By Harold Morton Kramer. 


$1.50. 

Blind Alleys. By George Cary Eggleston. $1.50. 
From B. F. Buck & Co., New York. 

The Italian in America. By Eliot Lord, John J.D. 

Trenor, and Samuel J. Barrows. 

From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. | 

Studies in the Book of Job. By Rev. Francis N. 

Peloubet, D.D. $1 net. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. Vol. I. 
The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit. By Charles 

Reynolds Brown, D.D. $1.25 net. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Crystal Sceptre. By Philip Verrill Mighels. $1.25. 
The Aristocracy of Health. By Mary Foote Henderson. 


1.50. 
A From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Nations. By P. Ramanathan. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Apostles’ Creed in Modern Worship. By William 
R. Richard. $1 net. 
The Russian Grandmother’s Wonder Tales. 
Seymour Houghton. $1.50. 
From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
Quiet Talk about Jesus. By S. D. Gordon. 75 cents. 
Rests by the River. Devotional Meditations by the Rey. 
George Matheson, D.D. $1.25. 


By Louise 
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For the Christian Register 


The Harvest-fly. 
(Cicada.) 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Have you heard the harvest-fly? 
Of all the insect “hums” 

He makes the very shrillest 
When sounding his queer drums. 


In August just at mid-day, 
As hot as it can be, 

Then you’ll hear his whirring call 
From far or near-by tree,— 


A sign to thrifty farmers 
To gather in their grains, 

Store them snug in barns and cribs, 
Safe from fall winds and rains. 


It’s strange to say I’ve heard one 
In my wee city yard, 

His sharp persistent “shrilling ” 
As long and just as hard. 


Perhaps he means to tell me, 
To cheer my tiresome day, 

He knows of fields and farm-yards 
Where men are making hay. 


For the Christian Register. 


Dulcie’s Holiday Trip. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


“OQ mother! O daddy! Please do think 
it over. I do so want to go. Every 
girl in my class is going somewhere this 
summer. It'll be just too horrid meeting 
them in the fall, hearing them all talk, and 
then have to say I haven’t been anywhere.”’ 

And Dulcie Deacon’s eyes brimmed over 
at the bare thought of so terrible a possi- 
bility. 

Her father and mother looked at each other 
anxiously. Dulcie was eighteen, and her 
moral development was becoming a cause of 
some trouble to them both. Mr. and Mrs. 
Deacon held character to be worth all else, 
and that their beloved daughter should con- 
tinue as selfish and thoughtless as she had 
shown herself during the last few months was 
an actual disaster. 

“You will be late for church, Dulcie, and 
you did not go at all last Wednesday,” said 
her mother, gently. ‘Hurry, now, dear, and 
your father and I will talk this over.’ 

Dulcie dried her eyes and left the room 
after hastily kissing her parents. 

“IT am almost sorry we let her go to Miss 
Winters’s school,” said her father. ‘I did 
not realize that she would be brought in 
contact with comparatively wealthy girls, 
and would, not unnaturally, want to do 
what they do. Can we send her anywhere ?”’ 

Mrs. Deacon shook her head. 

“Even if I could spare her—and I seem to 
grow less strong every day””— 

Her husband interrupted her anxiously. 
“You do?” 

“Oh, I may be all right in a few days,” 
said his wife, hastily. ‘But, even if I could, 
there would be her clothes to think about. 
I have already spent all that can be afforded 
for her whole summer on her commencement 
dress, and she is quite unhappy about 
that,” 
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“Then she had better stay at home,’ de- 
clared Mr. Deacon, decidedly. “I am sure 
you need her, and she really must not 
imagine that pleasure is to be her only aim 
in life.” 

The reader will be as surprised as Dulcie 
to learn that, after all, Mrs. Deacon won the 
day, and a holiday trip was arranged for 
their daughter with a sister of Mr. Deacon’s, 
who lived on an old farm in Massachusetts. 
The dress question was solved easily, for 
she would have no need for fine raiment. 

“JT don’t mind one bit about that,” cried 
the girl, her face flushed, her eyes sparkling. 
“But now I, too, can talk of going away.” 

Accordingly, when the girls of her class 
met at the noon recess, and grouped them- 
selves under the shade of Miss Winters’s 
“immemorial elms,’ she listened without 
envy while Marion Snow chattered of 
Prout’s Neck and Winifred Stone drew 
word-pictures of Martha’s Vineyard. She, 
too, was going away. 

“‘Oh, how nice!”’ was the girls’ comment 
of her prospects. ‘‘A farm is so delightful.” 
“Vow ll be ablé to lie on the top of a mound 
of hay, and read novels,’’ said Marion. “I 
did that once, when I was sent to a farm 
to—to recuperate.’’ 

Marion loved long words, and Miss Winters 
did not check their flow. 

“Perhaps I am sacrificing Marion to the 
general good,” she said to her teachers, ‘‘but 
it is nice to hear a girl use some other ad- 
jectives than lovely and splendid and 
fine!’” 

Claire Fullerton was the only girl who 
showed any scorn of the farm-house. 

“My mother thinks that even our holidays 
should have some educational value,’”’ she 
announced, in the superior tone which made 
Winifred long to shake her. ‘‘We are going 
to see the Mammoth Caves in Kentucky this 
year. Next year,’’—she looked round to 
see that all were taking in the full import 
of her words,—“‘next year, she will take me 
to Europe!” 

Her friends received this announcement 
with all the respect due to Europe. Dulcie 
was again conscious of a miserable pang of 
envy. She had no hope whatever of seeing 
either the Mammoth Caves or Europe. 

However, the prospect of travelling at all 
kept her blithe and happy through all the seeth- 
ing excitement of commencement week, with 
its recitals, lawn tea, and prizeday. She had 
won two prizes and a certificate for general 
improvement, and she knew that her parents 
were pleased with her. Altogether, it was 
a very happy Dulcie who stood among her 
companions, a trailing ‘‘shower bouquet”’ 
of roses, given her by Winifred, over one 
arm, her prizes tucked under the other, 
The despised white muslin, too, minus lace 
and embroidery though it was, had been 
pronounced ‘“‘sweet”’ by her friends, and 
Claire, who somewhat ‘‘set the pace” for 
her classmates, wore one equally plain. 

“Mamma thinks too much trimming out 
of place on a girl not out,”’ she said grandly,— 
“just a little bourgeoise, you know!” 

‘“Dulcie, my dear!” 

It was Miss Winters herself who drew the 
astonished girl from the gay little group. 
“Come with me, Your mother is not very 
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well. She has just fainted, and I want to 
persuade your father to let her stay here all 
night.”’ 
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The doctor countenanced removal, however, 
and drove Mrs. Deacon to her home himself. 
“She must be very, very quiet for weeks,” 
he said to Mr. Deacon. ‘‘No, no organic 
trouble, but a general breakdown. ‘Travel, 
now, if well managed, might be the very best 
thing.” 

“What does he mean by well managed?” 
asked Dulcie, who was hanging over the 
banisters to hear the doctor’s verdict. 

“He means Pullman cars and plenty of 
money, which is just what we have not got,” 
replied her-father, a little bitterly. ‘Take 
care of her, Diulcie, now. I must write a 
letter, and, as I mail it, I will see if Mrs. 
Jones can come in to-morrow and take the 
rough work off your hands.” 

Dulcie looked at him, and a shadow fell 
over her face. 

“Then ??— 
stopped. 

Her father regarded her with some stern- 
ness. 

“Even if I allowed it, would you wish 
to leave her now?’’ he demanded. ‘Then, 
without waiting for a reply, he turned into 
the little library and began to write—a 
very distasteful task—to a rich cousin, ask- 
ing for a loan of money sufficient to send his 
wife to the seaside. 

Dulcie assured herself that her mother 
needed nothing, and then went to her own 
room to remove her white muslin and put on 
a loose wrapper. When the pretty muslin 
was duly hung up, like a white wraith in 
the closet, Dulcie let her grief have way and 
sat down to cry. 

She did not realize how selfish she was. 
She did not think herself so at all. Other 
girls had all they wanted—trips to whatever 
place they would, it seemed to her. A 
visit to a farm-house was not much, but it 
had contented her. She really thought that 
content rather noble, and now even that 
was to be snatched away from her! She 
would spend the long, hot summer in the 
pokey little town; and, when the girls came 
back, she would have nothing to relate. It 
was too hard. She was sure her mother 
would not have wished it! 

But, as her tears flowed, the last thought 
brought some comfort. Her mother would 
be sure to wish her to go! 

She rose and looked out into the night. 
The evening was clear and fine, with stars 
sparkling, gemlike, in the dusky sky. A 
crescent moon, a curved rim of delicate 
light, was dropping into the west. From 
a tree in the big garden of Mrs. Fullerton 
came the unmatched strains of the mocking- 
bird, the liquid notes falling in a golden 
rain upon the night. 

Wordsworth truly says:— 


she began hesitatingly and 


“Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her.’’ 


Dulcie loved 
paused by the 
the loveliness 
thoughts came 
tenderness for 


nature. And now, as she 
open window, looking into 
outside, gentler, nobler 
to her. A sudden rush of 
the mother, whose pale 
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face she had just seen upon her pillow, 
seemed to force its way into her heart, as 
the mocking-bird’s besieged her ear. Slowly 
she sank to her knees, while more tears 
fell, lacking, however, the salt bitterness 
of the first she had shed. She was unhappy, 
but she was no more miserable. Sorrow 
does not sting and burn as misery does, 
and misery comes from self-love. Dulcie’s 
tears were for her mother now. 

After a few more minutes she had won 
in the battle with herself. Clad. in the 
pretty white wrapper her mother’s loving 
hands had made, she returned to that 
mother’s room. And, when Mrs. Deacon 
faintly said she hoped Dulcie would not give 
up her visit, she could do very well with 
Mrs. Jones, Dulcie was able to answer 
truly,— 

“Why, mother, dear, I’d rather stay with 
you!”’ 

And Mr. Deacon, who was at the door, 
smiled as he laid his hand on Dulcie’s bright 
hair. ‘‘Of course she’ll stay, mother. 
What could we do without our only girl?” 

It was a little hard to see the others go 
off, their trunks filled with dainty finery, 
and every comfortable accessory of travel; 
and Dulcie was not sorry when Winifred, 
the last to start, had fairly gone. She could 
be shown no more travelling suits, no more 
fitted suit-cases, no more English lunch 
baskets. There were days when the work 
which Mrs. Jones regarded as too light for 
herself proved tedious and distasteful, days 
when the girl longed for freedom to sit in 
the garden and read or dream. But the 
battle, begun by her window on commence- 
ment night, was fought on wnder less in- 
spiring conditions. Was fought and won. 
Neither her father or mother saw a cloud 
on her face. She proved herself a tender 
and successful nurse, and the doctor laugh- 
ingly offered to give her plenty of work. 

One morning in July, as she sat shelling 
peas on the front porch, which was the 
shady porch, the mail-man brought a foreign 
letter for her father. He came home to 
lunch, and Dulcie saw his face light as he 
read it. ; 

“Come up in five minutes,” he said to her, 
and then ran up the stairs to his wife’s 
room, whistling like a boy. 

The five minutes went slowly; but, when 
Dulcie entered her mother’s room, with the 
invalid’s dessert on a dainty tray, she could 
hardly believe her father and mother were 
the people she had so recently seen. 

“Well, Dulcie, you’ve deserved a holiday,’ 
said her father. ‘‘What do you say to tak- 
ing your mother to Switzerland, to join your 
cousin, Henrietta Linwood, there? She is 
sending a trained nurse from Boston to see 
you safely on board the Kaiser Wilhelm.” 

It was a very happy Dulcie who watched 
the golden statue of Liberty fade out of 
sight, as the boat left the American shores 
behind. 

“© mother,” she cried to Mrs. Deacon, 
who sat, wrapped in shawls, on an easy 
deck chair at her side, “it isn’t wrong to 
think it nice to tell the girls all about this, 
is it?” 

Her mother smiled indulgently. But, 
as the boat sped on, and the yastness and 
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majesty of the illimitable sky and sea 
enfolded her, even that girlish desire melted 
away, lost in a deeper joy, a holier triumph 
and thanksgiving. 


The Trolley Car. 


The trolley scares us ’most to death! 
We cross the street, and lose our breath, 
We have to go so very fast 

Before the trolley car comes past. 


Especially with baby slow— 
We have to make his carriage go! 
Oh, yes, it greatly frightens us— 
The trolley car and all its fuss! 
—Little Folks. 


What have I Done? 


Jack was a real good boy and a prime 
favorite with teachers and school-fellows,— 
such a willing, good-natured fellow, and such 
a lot of ‘‘go”’ in him, never shirking his work. 
One day he had a difficult sum to work out, 
and was bending his mind to it, when 
““Whack!”? came the cane over his back. 

“Sir, sir,” stammered Jack, ‘‘what’s that 
for?” 

“Nothing in particular, my boy,” said the 
master with another whack, and then another, 
while he stood smiling at Jack and began to 
whistle. 

Jack sprang up. ‘“‘Sir, it’s not fair not to 
tell me what I’ve done wrong,’’ said he. 

“You’ve done nothing wrong,” and down 
came another whack with the cane. 

By this time the whole class were on their 
feet, and rebellion seemed ready, when the 
stern command came, ‘“‘Keep your seats!” 
and unwillingly the boys sat down All 
seemed to think the teacher had gone mad. 
Jack resumed his seat with burning face and 
smarting shoulders. Presently the teacher 
said pleasantly, “I saw you driving your 
father’s horse and cart yesterday, Jack, and 
was so sorry you had such a wretched horse 
to drive!”’ 

Jack blurted out, ‘“Our Bob is the best 
fellow in the place, sir.” 

“Ah! then he was lazy, I suppose, yester- 
day,’’ said the master. 

“Not he,” said Jack, angrily. His shoulders 
were bad enough to bear, but to hear Bob 
abused was more than he would stand. ‘‘He’s 
as splendid and willing a little fellow as there 
is in the district. He never shirks work.” | 

“So, so,’’ said the master. ‘‘Well, I saw 
you yesterday, Jack, and I really thought 
your little horse was going in fine style, 
when you stood up and slashed him with 
your whip. He shook his head, when slash 
you went again, and I saw Bob fairly turn 
his head to look at you, much as you did 
when you asked me why I gave you the cane 
cut; but you gave him several more cuts with 
the whip, though he had a fair load and 
was doing his level best. You own he is a 
willing fellow, always doing his best, so I 
thought, Jack, that you might be content for 
me to treat you, my good, obedient pupil, 
who always tries to please me, in just the 
same way. Fair play all round, Jack, eh?” 

Jack dropped his face on his hands down 
to the desk, and he fairly shook with re- 
strained sobs,—big boy as he was,—then he 
stood up. 
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“JT understand your treatment, sir, and I 
deserve it. I used the whip without think- 
ng about it, and it’s quite fair that I should 
have a taste of what I gave our fine little 
Bob, I'll beg his pardon when I go 
home.” 

“Well done, Jack. Shake hands. Go on 
with your lessons, boys,’’ said the teacher. 

“And V’ll remember my lesson, sir,” said 
Jack, with a comical rub on his shoulders; 
“but it’s fair play all round.””—Our Four- 
footed Friends. 


Eating his Way. 


Freddie despised the multiplication table. 
It made you ache all over to say your tables. 
And you couldn’t remember. 

Mamma got up and went out of the room. 
When she came back, she had a glass jar of 
tiny colored candies. She was opening it, 
and pouring out a splendid heap on the table- 
cloth. 

“Now,” said she, brightly, ‘‘here are five 
little candy dots in a row. Here are eight 
tows. How many candy dots?” 

“Forty,’”’ promptly. 

“Yes. Now make seven times five and 
four times five and the rest. When you 
have made the whole table, learn it. When 
you have learned it, eat it!’ 

ce Oh!” 

It was the most splendid way to learn your 
tables, Freddie went to work with a will, 
and, when the teacher—that is, mamma— 
said, “School’s out,” he had learned his 
five table. He didn’t eat it till after 
school, 

The next day they went back and re- 
viewed the two table, and the next day after 
the three, and the next day after that the 
four, 

One day the next-door twins’ teacher was 
making their mother a call. Freddie was 
making one on the next-door twins. 

“Don’t you go to school, little boy ?’’ the 
teacher asked him. 

“Oh, yes’m,”’ politely. 

“Oh, you do? Well, I suppose you think 
the multiplication table is perfectly dreadful, 
too?” she asked, smilingly. 

‘Oh, no’m,” eagerly. “I’m very fond of 
mine.” 

“Indeed! How far along are you?” 

“T’ve only eaten as far as seven times seven 
yet,’”’ said Freddie. And he went home won- 
dering why the next-door twins’ teacher had 
opened her eyes so wide—Anmie H. Donnell, 
in Youth’s Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL GRocERS AND DRUGGISTS, 
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Ofd-age Pensions in Denmark. 


Danish law holds that every individual 
who cannot support himself, and has no 
one to whom he can legally look for support, 
has a right to be supported by the State. 

In England, when hopeless misfortune 
overtakes the respectable poor, they have 
to betake themselves to the work-house, 
where they too often have to live and eat 
and sleep side by side with imbeciles and 
with those who have led drunken and 
vicious lives. The law makes no distinction 
between those who have been hard-working 
and respectable all their lives, and those 
who have been idle, drunken loafers. Herein 
lies the sting of going into “the House.” 

The Danish law, on the contrary, recog- 
nizes that there is a wide gulf between the 
respectable poor and the thriftless and dis- 
solute, the gulf of which the better class 
poor are always intensely conscious, and 
which is the meaning of the phrase one so 
often hears from them, “I keeps myself 
to myself and speaks to nobody.” 

The great aim of the Poor Law in Den- 
mark is to keep the poor on the right side 
of this gulf. To this end every town and 
commune has a “Free Fund’”’ for the tem- 
porary relief of the deserving poor, and 
timely help from this fund saves many from 
sinking into destitution, while it carries 
with it neither the stigma nor the disabilities 
of pauper relief. 

Medical relief, or money given to ship- 
wrecked sailors or burnt-out families, or 
to any one “‘stricken by the hand of God,” 
is not counted as pauper relief, even if it 
is granted out of the ordinary Poor Law 
Fund; and this principle applies to the sup- 
port of the feeble and the aged. 

There are three kinds of work-houses in 
every town and commune in Denmark, as 
well as an old-age home. 

‘There is the work-house, the poor-house, 
and the penal work-house. Every pauper 
above eighteen may be sent to a work-house, 
and generally is sent there if able-bodied. 
Once there, he has to stay there until he 
has saved some money with which to start 
life again if he goes out. ‘There is no coming 
in and going out at will, as in England. 
There are workshops connected with the 
work-houses in which a man may work 
at his own trade, and receive a small money 
allowance, sevenpence or eightpence a 
week, half of which he may spend, and half is 
kept as a sum for him to start life with when 
he leaves. He must work eleven and one- 
half hours in summer and ten in winter on 
the piece-work system. In the poor-houses 
the organization is the same, except that the 
inmates work on the land instead of in work- 
shops,.and the old and feeble paupers are 
lodged in these. Iunatics are never kept 
in work-houses, and imbeciles only tem- 
porarily, pending their removal to a proper 
home. The inmates of work-houses are 
classified in order of merit, the more worthy 
being kept apart from the less worthy, and 
allowed more privileges. 

Idleness, drunkenness, or any breach of 
order is punished by transference to a penal 
work-house, and this is greatly dreaded. 
Penal work-houses are intended primarily 
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for loafers and vagrants. In England these 
people tramp the country, going from work- 
house to work-house, and on again. The 
main roads between the work-houses are 
full of them, and they are the despair of 
philanthropists and of work-house author- 
ities. 

In Denmark they are promptly stopped 
on their way and put into a penal work- 
house. There they must work for their 
dinner before they eat it, and must remain 
for at least six months, after which, unless 
they have learnt industrious habits, they 
will only be transferred to a work-house of 
the first kind. A penal work-house, except 
in large towns, is the joint property of the 
whole district, generally of a whole county; 
and, wherever one is opened, there vagrancy 
almost ceases to exist, so greatly do the 
tramps fear being shut up in them. 

If Denmark is severe upon the idle and 
thriftless, she is tender to her deserving 
poor when the time comes that they cannot 
work, and have no one to support them. Ac- 
cording to Danish law a man is bound to 
support his wife, children, and grandchildren 
till they are eighteen, also to pay half of 
the maintenance of illegitimate children, his 
own or his wife’s; but he is not bound to 
provide for his parents or grandparents. 
The community, if necessary, does that by 
means of “‘Old-age Relief,’ which is not 
pauper relief, and carries with it no stigma 
or loss of rights of citizenship or of indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Every man or woman after sixty, if of 
good character, having resided for the last 
ten years in Denmark, and never having 
during that time received pauper relief, 
or been convicted of a crime or of vagrancy, 
may apply for old-age relief. The applica- 
tion is made to a group inspector, who has 
his own bureau quite apart from the poor 
law bureaus, not even in the same street, 
and his own staff of officials. ‘The relief 
may be given in money, kind, or by allow- 
ing the applicant to live in an old-age home. 
In fixing the amount of relief to be granted, 
the authorities must leave out of account 
any private income that may be possessed 
up to 100 kroner (45 115. 1d.) a year. 

Pensioners who are fairly vigorous gen- 
erally prefer money allowances to going into 
the homes; but those who are feeble and 
have no one to “do for them” are thankful 
to feel that they have the homes to fall 
back upon. Everything is done in these 
old-age homes to make the inmates happy. 
The food is light-and wholesome. ‘There is 
always a large garden. They get up and 
go to bed and walk abroad when they please. 
There is no restriction on their liberty be- 
yond obeying a few simple rules. They do 
not lose their vote or their personal posses- 
sions. They have fourpence a week pocket 
money, and no pauper is ever allowed to 
cross their threshold. For, as the director 
of the Copenhagen Poor Department once 
remarked, ‘It is sheer waste of time and 
money trying to make decent old folk com- 
fortable if you shut them up with folk 
that are not decent.” 

Should the inmate of a home wax quarrel- 
some, or spend pocket money on beer, or 
in any way misbehave, he soon finds things 
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different. His pocket money is stopped, so 
are his walks abroad, and he may even be 
driven forth from his happy home and sent 
to live with the paupers. 

Classification is the keynote of the Danish 
Poor Law, and no pains are spared to keep 
the deserving apart from the undeserving. 
The gulf that yawns between is never for- 
gotten. At the same time care is taken that 
the less worthy may rise through good be- 
havior to take his place beside the more 
worthy. ~ 

The work of administering poor relief 
is done in Copenhagen entirely by highly 
trained paid officials, the town having 
found amateur administration too costly. 
In the rural communes there are committees 
corresponding to our Boards of Guardians, 
working always with the help of trained 
officials, and under the supervision of the 
County Council, the chairman of which is 
always a State-appointed paid official. 

Economy is as carefully studied as classi- 
fication. ‘The cost per head in a work-house 
averages 113d. a day, including everything 
except rent. The penal work-houses ay- 
erage less than rod. a head, and the old-age 
homes work out at rs, a head, daily. 

Yet the cost of living in Denmark is not 
lower than in England. The old-age homes 
in towns are, of course, large buildings; but 
in the country they are just farm-houses 
in large gardens, with a cottage close by for 
the man and wife, who work for and super- 
intend the home. 

The effect of this old-age relief law, which 
came into being in 1902, has been to en- 
courage thrift. The poor strive hard to 
keep from having pauper relief, so that they 
may be entitled to old-age relief at sixty years 
of age. And, as the fifties are hard years 
to get through, when a man begins to find 
younger men preferred, and he is often out 
of work, they try to save a little to help 
them then: otherwise it is difficult for them 
to reach sixty without having taken pauper 
relief. The number of recipients of old-age 
relief increases yearly of course; but the in- 
crease of pauperism in proportion to the in- 
crease of population has been less, in conse- 
quence, and it is calculated that a saving of 
some £76,987 a year in the cost of pauper 
relief has been effected.—Vzolet Solly, in 
the Inquirer. 


Preparation for College Life. 


The transition from school to college 
is a crisis in the life of a boy, ‘The proper 
preparation for such a change raises many 
questions; but I have specially in mind in 
this paper the sort of preparation which, 
while it is generally an evidence of character, 
has to do rather with the requirements of 
new and more exacting courses of study. 
Has the school prepared the boy for col- 
lege by teaching him how to study? 

The greatest blessing a school can confer, 
next to the education of character, is the 
training and discipline of the mind. Not 
how much does the boy know of algebra 
or Latin or Greek, but has he learned how 
to study? Has he learned how to concen- 
trate his mental faculties on a given task? _ 
Does he know what grind means, what drud- 
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gery means, what work means? ‘This is 
- not to make of education a bugbear and a 
bore, nor to ignore or undervalue any ac- 
eessory of education or new method of teach- 
ing which will make the subject more at- 
tractive, or which enables the teacher to 
remove any wmnecessary obstacle or hin- 
drance to a better understanding of his 
subject; but it is to decry any system of 
education which tends to impress the pupil 
with the idea that there is an easy or short 
road to knowledge. ‘‘What threatens our 
early education nowadays,’ says Dean 
Briggs of Harvard, ‘‘is the amusement and 
variety theory. Working upward from the 
kindergarten, it bids fair to weaken the 
intellect and to sap the will. A well-known 
teacher in Boston had no difficulty in pick- 
ing out the members of his school who had 
begun their education in the kindergarten, 
and he picked them out because of a weak- 
ness in their intellectual processes.” ‘‘ There 
are exceptions, and notable ones,” says Dr. 
Briggs, ‘“‘and there is a lovely side to the 
kindergarten; but the danger of the kinder- 
garten principle is felt by many a teacher 
who hardly dares hint at it.” So there is 
a similar danger in the elective system. 
There is the danger that the young man 
will abuse his liberty and take advantage 
of the freedom of choice allowed him to 
select easier courses of study in preference 
to the more difficult and more exacting. 

Lack of proper preparation in early boy- 
- hood, incompetent teachers, and defective 
methods of instruction may account for 
much of the aversion that students feel 
toward certain courses of study which ex- 
perience has shown to be necessary in any 
system of education calling itself liberal; 
but the chief difficulty in the way of the mod- 
ern student entering college is that he has 
never learned how to study, which means 
that he has never acquired the habit of 
downright hard work and sustained mental 
effort. His parents try to save him from 
too great mental and nervous strain. If 
he found his lessons difficult, his mother 
or his teacher were there to help him. If 
he sat down to work an example in arith- 
metic which did not come easily, he would 
get some one to solve itfor him. If he struck 
a difficult’ construction in Virgil or Homer, 
the brightest boy in the class was asked to 
translate it for him, or, worse still, he would 
have recourse to that delusion and snare of 

_ every young classical scholar, the ‘‘trot.” 
And so he comes up to college, having 
always followed the line of least resistance, 
never having experienced one good hard 
knock that brings out native manliness 
and the ability to endure hardness which is 
as necessary in education as it is in life. 
No wonder that students who ought to have 
the endurance and determination of men 
complain and find fault with their tasks like 
sp many spoiled children; no wonder that 
it is said: ‘‘I can’t get interested in this sub- 
ject: it does not appeal to me. Give me 
a genius for a professor,—some man with 
splendid enthusiasm and brilliant imagina- 
tion, who will take me out of myself, who 
will interest me in spite of myself, and make 
the subject illuminating,—and then perhaps 
I will study.” This is why athletics in 
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American colleges mean so much. It is 
because, wherever else in college the student 
may be allowed to choose the easy and avoid 
the disagreeable, he cannot do it in athletics. 
If modern methods of education fail to lay 
stress upon the importance of severe in- 
tellectual training and discipline, there is 
no lack of training and discipline on the 
football field. A man may shirk and be 
a “quitter,” as they call him, in the class- 
room, if he pleases, but he cannot be a 
“ quitter’? on the football field and retain his 
position on the team. 

The power of sustained mental effort and 
faithfulness to one’s work are not only needed 
in college life, but they are needed as never 
before in modern business and professional 
life. The general traffic manager of a great 
railway system, when asked recently how 
college-bred men compared in his experience 
with other young men who had not had such 
educational advantages, replied: ‘‘My ex- 
perience with the college-bred man convinces 
me that the average college man is too much 
pampered and petted. In my opinion,” he 
added, ‘‘the modern college does not fit a 
man for business life, because it fails to in- 
culcate habits of self-denial and to impress 
upon its students the primary importance 
of faithfulness to work.’’ Will any one who 
is familiar with conditions in our colleges 
and universities say that this indictment 
against modern educational methods is 
wholly without foundation, as compared 
with the educational disadvantages and the 
actual privations of the men of a generation 
or two ago? 

The worst mistake of all is the mistake 
of thinking that there is some panacea, 
some cheap substitute in life, for the difficult 
and the disagreeable. As there is no sub- 
stitute in education for hard work and severe 
mental discipline, so there is no substitute 
in religion for a living faith and repentance 
and the consecration of a man’s whole life 
to God.—The Churchman. 


The Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


The Lithia Springs Chautauqua, the en- 
terprise built up and managed by Rev. 
Jasper L. Douthit, held its sixteenth an- 
nual meeting August 10-27. 

It was the pleasure and the privilege of 
the writer to be present during the whole 
programme of fifteen days of the present 
season, and to study the tone and the spirit 
of this Chautauqua, and to note the work 
that it has accomplished this present sea- 
son. 

Now, as this Chautauqua is of some con- 
siderable interest to many subscribers of 
the Christian Register, to many individual 
Unitarians, as well as to the Unitarian body, 
not only because it has been built up and 
managed these fifteen years by a Unitarian 
minister, Brother Douthit, but because 
Unitarian people have put several thou- 
sand dollars into this enterprise, and the 
title to the grounds is now held by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, so I take it that 
a somewhat extended and complete report 
of this season’s Chautauqua will be of in- 


terest to the readers of the Register, and | 
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the Unitarian people, East, and West who 
have contributed in past years to its suc- 
cess. Let me say, to begin with, that it was 
the general testimony of many of the old 
friends and attendants upon the Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua that the attendance 
was larger, the programme finer, and the 
spirit more harmonious this season than 
has been the case for some years. 

Friday and Saturday, August 10 and 11, 
was spent in moving into the camp and 
getting settled, so that the rich and varied 
programme was opened on Sunday morn- 
ing, August 12, by the strong and illu- 
minating sermon by Rev. W. M. Backus 
of Chicago, our Western secretary. Mr. 
Backus has spent several seasons at Lithia, 
was a member of the board of directors 
during the last year; and in addition to his 
strong sermon he did valuable work in the 
annual meeting, and the days that followed 
it, in harmonizing some discordant elements 
in the association, and bringing about a 
better understanding between a few per- 
sons in the association who had been work- 
ing to cross purposes. 

I shall not aim in this article to give a 
complete report of the full programme, but 
only the strong features. 

Dr. George M. Brown of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
a devoted Chautauqua worker, general 
agent of the Chautauqua Lithia Springs 
Conference, did a great work the first week, 
preached a strong sermon in the afternoon 
of the first Sunday, delivered the Recog- 
nition Day address, and helped to organize 
a large class of the Chautauqua Lithia 
Springs Conference. 

Rev. Henry R. Rose, the Universalist 
minister of Newark, N.J., gave two of his 
fine lectures, the one on ‘‘Parsifal’” illus- 
trated, and the other a tribute to ‘‘Ben- 
jamin Franklin, as the Wisest and Wittiest 
American.”’ 

Hon. John G. Woolley gave his usual 
strong plea for prohibition. 

The sermon on the second Sunday was 
preached by Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes of 
Erie, Pa., and the one in the afternoon by 
Rev. William Spurgeon of London, Eng- 
land. 

Miss Belle Kearney, a Southern woman 
orator, told us in Southern accents, and 
with an exquisite eloquence, the story of 
the “Old South and the New.” 

Dr. William Giel, the African explorer, 
told the story of his trip through the Dark 
Continent to a large audience on Saturday 
night, August 25. 

The closing Sunday, August 26, was filled 
by Rev. James Watson of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who preached an effective sermon in the 
morning, and delivered a great lecture in 
the afternoon. 

It is worthy of note in this connection 
that the three Sunday morning sermons 
during the assembly were preached by men 
of the liberal habit of mind,—Backus of 
Chicago, Byrnes of Erie, and Watson, a 
Hicksite Quaker, of Cleveland,—and it was 
also worthy of note that the sermons and 
lectures during the whole assembly were of 
the broad, rational, and modern type,—not 
a reactionary or narrow jar in the whole 
assembly. 
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In addition to these who occupied the 
conspicuous places on the programme, 
mention might be made of Prof. Wetzel of 
Yale University, who acted as platform 
manager, gave an evening each to Riley 
and ‘“Hamlet,’”’ and by his genial spirit and 
skill and grace upon the platform added 
greatly to the success of the season’s pro- 
gramme. 

Prof. Gilbert of the Illinois State Uni- 
versity had charge of the classes in nature 
study, Rev. A. J. Sullens of Chicago had 
charge of the music, Dr. D. W. Howell of 
Hartford, Conn., had charge of the Bible 
classes, Dr. Geisel of the Battle Creek San- 
atorium had charge of the health lectures, 
and Prof. U. G. Fletcher, who has a genius 
for handling children and young people, 
had charge of the athletic department and 
outdoor sports. 

The gate receipts, I was told, was about 
$2,500, and, while the programme was 
worth that amount, and would cost nearly 
that amount if the full price was paid for 
each attraction, yet it did not cost Brother 
Douthit half that amount; for Brother 
Douthit has so many friends among the 
Chautauqua attractions and bureau man- 
agers that he can secure a fine programme 
at a very economical cost. 

The social life at Lithia is delightful. A 
thousand people or more were in tents and 
cabins during most of the fifteen days; 
and, when we realize that these people, as 
well as the hundreds of others who come in 
for a day or two, take the intellectual up- 
lift, the moral awakening, and social good 
feeling of these two weeks out into the 
larger life of this whole community, we 
realize that it is a great work that Brother 
Douthit has been doing for his community,— 
a work that brings high and fine returns 
for the money and time invested. 

Now, just a few words in conclusion, in 
regard to the present condition and future 
prospects of the Lithia Springs Chautau- 
qua. 

Let me say that while the Lithia Springs 
Chautauqua had a prosperous season this 
year, while there are many favorable pros- 
pects for the future, yet it is not out of the 
woods of difficulty as yet. 

I gathered from talks with Brother 
Douthit and from old friends of his upon 
the grounds some facts that his friends 
ought to know, in order to help him out of 
the few difficulties and complications that 
still remain to be removed before Lithia 
will be put on a solid and secure basis. 

In the first place the present grounds 
are owned by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. ‘These grounds in turn are now 
leased to a local stock company, in which 
Brother Douthit, his family, and friends 
hold a controlling interest, or nearly so. 

Brother Douthit’s private property ad- 
joining is somewhat involved with debts, 
and his own livelihood is somewhat inse- 
cure in the present situation. 

Some friction has developed in the local 
stock company as to management, future 
policy, and maintaining the ideals of Lithia, 
which is a source of annoyance to Brother 
Douthit. 

Some of this friction and opposition has 
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taken the form of opposition to his son 
George, who has been for years superin- 
tendent of the grounds, and has practically 
done the work of the secretary this last 
year, and the main part of the business 
during the interval between sessions of the 
Chautauqua. 

George Douthit was a candidate for sec- 
retary at the stockholders and directors’ 
meeting on August 13; but he was not 
elected, owing to this local opposition to 
him in the stock company. 

This office for George with a proper sal- 
ary would have helped to solve the financial 
problem in the Douthit family, as well as 
put the work and responsibility of the doing 
of the business of the Chautauqua- during 
the whole year where it belonged, in the 
Douthit family, and especially in the hands 
of the son, who by long years of training 
and experience at Lithia knows what is to 
be done and how to do it. : 

But this solution is probably not prac- 
ticable for this current year, and the slight 
friction in regard to policies and plans is 
now felt by Brother Douthit not to be a 
serious menace to the success of the Chau- 
tauqua for the coming year. 

The property is increasing in value, a 
contemplated trolley line connecting Lithia 
with several near-by towns is one of the 
improvements looked for in the near future, 
an increasing interest in Lithia, as the re- 
sult of the organizing of the stock company,— 
all of which give great promise for the suc- 
cess of Lithia in a season or two. ‘The 
present situation seems to be that dark hour 
just before the dawn, and Brother Douthit 
assures me that the dawn can be hastened, 
so far as he and Lithia are concerned, by his 
Unitarian friends doing two things for him 
as soon as possible. 

The first is to subscribe for as much as 
possible of the $3,000 of new stock which 
the stock company voted at its last session 
to issue. 

This will accomplish two things: first, 
bring in the money needed to make im- 
provements and help out the present finan- 
cial need; but, best of all, it will give Brother 
Douthit’s Unitarian friends a voting in- 
fluence in this stock company, a thing which 
he greatly desires. 

Second, secure and pay as soon as pos- 
sible the remaining $1,700 due .on the 
grounds, the title of which is now in the 
hands of the officers of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

These two things accomplished in the 
next few months would put Lithia Springs 
Chautauqua on a firm and solid foundation. 

Tuomas P, ByrNEs. 


Lake Mohonk Conference. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the conference is to be held at Lake Mohonk, 
October 17-19, and promises to com- 
mand a large attendance. Hon. Andrew S, 
Draper, New York’s well-known Commis- 
sioner of Education, will preside, and the pro- 
gramme will include addresses and discus- 
sions on conditions among the Indians and 
in the Philippines, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 
Recent utterances of the conference have 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor, Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. : 

Publication A gent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

’ Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890. 


Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 18096. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


been in favor of a federal appropriation for 
the extension of education in Porto Rico and 
in favor of the unrestricted entry of Philip- 
pine products into this country. Questions 
of imperialism and related political issues 
are not discussed. 

Among those expected to participate in 
the conference are Major-Gen. E. S. Otis; 
Dr. George Washburn, Director of the Philip- 
pine Civil Service; Judge Paul Charlton of 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs; Drs. Fred B. 
Atkinson of Brooklyn and E. B. Bryan of 
Franklin, Ind., both former Superintendents 
of Public Instruction in the Philippines; 
Rear Admiral Franklin Hanford of New’ 
York; Rev. J. H. Sutherland, chaplain of the 
Twenty-third United States Infantry; Con- 
gressman Frederick Gillett of Springfield, 
Mass.; and Congressman M. E. Driscoll of 
Syracuse, N.Y.,—all of whom can speak from 
personal experience of Philippine conditions. 
Among those familiar with Porto Rican 
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affairs will be Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh and 
Dr. S. M. Lindsay, former Superintendents 
of Education in the Island; Dr. Jose de 
Guzman Benites of San Juan; Jorge Bird 
Arias of Fajardo, Porto Rico; Dr. J. H. 
Hollander of Baltimore, Porto Rico’s first 
treasurer; and Hon. John R. Garrison of 
Washington, formerly Auditor of Porto 
Rico. Hawaii will be well represented by 
Hon. William R. Castle, Hon. Theodore 
Richards and Mr. P. C. Jones of Honolulu, 
Dr. Titus Coan of New York, a native-born 
Hawaiian, and by many Americans familiar 
with Hawaiian affairs. The Indian question 
will also be thoroughly discussed. Indian 
Commissioner Francis E. Leupp, Hon. James 
S. Sherman, Chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs in the House of Representa- 
tives, Superintendent Mercer of the renowned 
Carlisle Indian School, Congressmen Fitzger- 
ald and Alexander of Buffalo, and a large 
number of Indian agents, school superin- 
tendents, and others directly from the Indian 
field will be present. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The programme is still subject to changes, 
should necessity arise; but its present, and 
probably its final, form is as follows:— 


Monpay, OCTOBER I. 

7.30 P.M. Opening of the Institute. Ad- 
dress of welcome by a member of the First 
Parish of Petersham. Response to the wel- 
come by Rev. George Batchelor. Address by 
Rev. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson, ‘‘The Minis- 
ter’s Place among Men,” Discussion. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2. 

g a.m. A devotional service. 

ro AM. Address by Prof. Crawford H. 
Toy, “Early Forms of Religion.” Discus- 
sion. 

11.30 A.M. Address by Rev. William H. 
Lyon, D.D., ‘The Effect of the Higher 
Criticism upon the Conservative Theology.” 
Discussion. 

4 P.M. Book. Reviews. 

7.30 P.M. Address by Prof. R. B. Perry, 
“Religion and Mere Morality.” Address by 
Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, ‘‘Some Religious As- 
pects of Modern Symbolism.” Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3. 

gam. A devotional service. 

10 AM. Address by Dr. Charles Sedgwick 
Minot, ‘‘The Function of Consciousness in 
‘Life.’ Discussion. 

11.30 A.M. Book Reviews. 

4. P.M. Book Reviews. 

7.30 p.M. Address by Rev. William R. 
Lord, ‘‘Some Suggestions: anent the Solution 
of our Social Problems.” Address by Rev. 
John C. Perkins, D.D., ““The Christ.” Dis- 
cussion. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4. 

gam. A devotional service. 

10. am. Address by Rev. John Cuckson, 
“Mechanical Theology.’’ Discussion. 

11.30 A.M. Address by Rev. Merle St. C. 
Wright, ‘The Problem of Purpose in the 
Universe.” Discussion. 

4 Pm. Address by Prof. Nathaniel 
Schmidt, ‘‘The Historic Importance of the 
Negeb.” Discussion. 
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7.30 p.m. Address by Rev. George D. 
Latimer, ‘‘Fear as an Element of the Relig- 
ious Consciousness.” Address by Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D., ‘Lessons from Ex- 
perience.’”’ Discussion. 


The secretary appreciates the promptness 
with which many of the men have acted on 
the suggestion in last week’s Register concern- 
ing applying for rooms. He will use his best 
endeavors to have all accommodated com- 
fortably. Some men in writing for a room 
have appended a little description of the 
kind of accommodations desired, but the 
facilities will be heavily taxed by the number 
who are likely to come. It will not be pos- 
sible for each man to have a room to himself. 
There will be a considerable number of single 
beds, but choosing room-mates will be quite 
in order. 

Arriving at Athol, or Barre, if you are in 
any doubt or lack information, ask the station 
agent. The attempt will be made to have 
the agents supplied with full information. 
If men who walk from Athol to Petersham 
leave hand baggage to be forwarded by team, 
they should have it carefully labelled. 

Again a word about transportation. 
Please remember that the reduced rate of 
one-third fare on the homeward trip is de- 
pendent on the presentation of at least one 
hundred certificates at the meeting. ‘There 
is every indication that more than a hundred 
men will go. But a few men who neglect to 
get certificates may cate the loss of the re- 
duction to the whole company. Do not go 
on mileage or any other device; but, when 
you buy your ticket to go, get a certificate 
or receipt for your money. 

HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


The Sunday School Union of Boston. 


On the third Monday of October the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union will hold the 
first meeting of its twenty-fourth year. The 
addresses on topics of vital interest to Sunday- 
school workers, the opportunities for free 
discussion of these subjects, and for social 
intercourse among those engaged in a com- 
mon work, combine to make the meetings a 
source of inspiration as well as of practical 
helpfulness. 

The membership of the Union is made up 
of delegates sent by the Sunday-schools, and 
others who join at their own expense, the 
ticket in either case being $4 for the season. 
These tickets, which are transferable, entitle 
their holders to the supper, to which they 
may also invite friends upon payment of 
sixty cents for each guest. The meeting 
itself, however, is entirely free, and all who 
are interested are heartily welcome to the 
addresses and the subsequent discussion. 
The transferability of the tickets permits all 
the officers and teachers of any school to 
share in turn the advantages of these gather- 
ings. It is earnestly urged that each school 
have the largest possible representation at 
each meeting, to the mutual benefit of Union 
and school. 

The membership last year was made of one 
hundred delegates from forty-seven Sunday- 
schools, These delegates came not only from 
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Sunday-schools in the vicinity of Boston, 
but also from those as far distant as Salem, 
Beverly, Gloucester, Lowell, Littleton, 
Chelmsford, Cohasset, Rockland, and Sher- 
born. 

The seven meetings of the year are held on 
the third Monday of each month from Octo- 
ber to April, inclusive, in the parlors of the 
South Congregational Church, corner of 
Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston. 
From five to six is held an informal social 
gathering, after which supper is served. At 
seven the addresses begin, and adjournment 
is taken promptly at 8.45. 

Membership tickets may be obtained of 
the Treasurer, Mr. Clarence B. Humphreys, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, to whom all 
dues should be sent. 

Inquiries relating to other than financial 
matters should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary. Mrs. C. L. Stebbins, 52 Fayette 
Street, Cambridge. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recominended by dentists. 


The new and permanent address of Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte is corner of Commonwealth Avenue and Leam- 
ington Road, Brighton, Mass. Auburndale (Norumbega 
Park) electrics. Telephone: Brighton 535-4. 


Paraffine Hints for the Housewife.—Many of 
the cares that once made heavier the housewife’s burden 
are vanishing before her increasing knowledge of the 
wonderful possibilities of refined Paraffine as a labor-saver. 

Paraffine is one of the most useful of all wax products. 
Its small cost is making it wonderfully popular, and the 
up-to-date housewife finds it almost indispensable. 

She preserves her jellies and jams by pouring a little 
melted paraffine over the top of the contents of each glass. 
The paraffine in cooling, forms a perfect air-tight seal that 
prevents mould and assures cleanliness. It saves the 
bother of cutting papers and fitting lids, as no other 
cover ig necessary. 

Another and somewhat similar use for paraffine is for 
sealing fruit jars after the lid has been screwed on. As 
every woman knows, a defective rubber, careless handling, 
or any cause for/the admission of air results in a can of 
spoiled fruit. She can insure every can of her fruit by 
inverting the can after the lid is screwed on, and dipping 
into a pan of melted paraffine. 

A teaspoonful of melted paraffine stirred into the hot 
starch improves the gloss and prevents the sticking of the 
iron, while half a cupful of chipped paraffine mixed with 
the soap on wash-day is a wonderful saver of labor. 

The highest grade of paraffine is manufactured by the 
Standard Oil Co. for household use, and is sold by most 
grocers. It is a beautiful translucent wax, tasteless and 
odorless. It is put up in moulded cakes, of about one 
pound each, and neatly wrapped. Full directions for use 
with each cake, 


Marriages. 


In Plymouth. Mass.. 16th inst., by Rev. Charles P. 
Lombard, William Stanley Peck, of New York City, and 
Margaret Bradford Morton. of Plymouth. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, .salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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re bench little girl born of educated parents to 

become a member of our family. Reply W., Chrés- 
tian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ial hates Le ARS PT ad lei ale a Ee tas ce a a 
W ANTED.—In Boston, care of house, by two ladies 

where most conscientious care will be considere 
an equivalent for the rent. Highest references given. 
G. F., care of Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be benltiy and happy in “Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed .S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society was held Mon- 
day, September 10, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. Present Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, 
Metcalf, Griffin, Mrs. Weatherly, Mrs. Saun- 
derson, and Miss Parker. 

The report of the previous meeting was 
read by the clerk, and the minutes approved. 
The treasurer, Mr. Humphreys, offered his 
usual report; and on motion it was accepted 
and placed on file. 

President Horton announced that the 
autumn meeting of the Society would be 
held at Rochester, N.Y., Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 31, with forenoon and afternoon ses- 
sions. This will be in conjunction with the 
Middle States and Canada Conference. It 
is planned to have valuable addresses, and to 
secure, as far as possible, delegations from 
the leading Sunday Schools of this conference. 
The question of the programme was brought 
before the directors, and several names were 
suggested. 

Announcement was then made that the 
Boston Sunday-School Union would prob- 
ably appoint a committee of seven to pre- 
pare, during the coming winter, a Graded 
Course of Studies for Sunday Schools. The 
general sentiment of the board was in sym- 
pathy with the movement, as it is with all 
such efforts to systematize Sunday-School 
study. 

The president reported that the head- 
quarters at Chicago, 175 Dearborn Street, 
had been freshly stocked with our publica- 
tions, and Miss Scheible reported consider- 
able activity. He also read a vote of thanks 
received from Unitarian Headquarters in 
San Francisco, to the Sunday-School Society, 
for cancelling the indebtedness existing at 
the time of the great disaster. Measures 
have been taken to co-operate cordially 
with Mrs. Presson, who represents Unitarian 
affairs at San Francisco. 

The subject of an expert or lecturer in 
the field was again considered, and individual 
views were brought forward as to who could 
do the work, when it should be done, and 
where. The matter was left over, for final 
decision, to the next meeting. 

Another suggestion before the meeting 
was that a petition be presented to the au- 
thorities of Harvard University asking for a 
department of religious pedagogy. It seems 
to those discussing the topic that the time 
has arrived for a serious training of minis- 
ters at the divinity schools in matters re- 
lating to Sunday-School work. Action was 
deferred. 

The directors then resolved themselves 
into a committee of the whole to consider 
various matters relating to the welfare of 
the Society. The meeting adjourned to the 
first Monday of October. Louisa P. Parker, 
Clerk. 

Business at the Book Room has been quite 
brisk during September. Sunday Schools 
are gathering their forces, preparing courses 
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work that does not end till next summer. I 
find that many ministers are projecting 
graded courses. Yet there are others who 
are convinced that the One-topic Three- 
grade plan is better for their particular 
schools. So far, the demand for text-books 
has ranged over the whole catalogue, though 
this year, as at all times, the leading subject 
is the ‘‘Life of Jesus.” Probably at no 
previous season has there been such a dis- 
tribution, by request, of our catalogues, and 
never a greater personal attention given by 
ministers and superintendents to the selection 
of subjects and books. From interviews I 
have had and by letters received, I know 
it is a difficult task for a large number of 
these workers to plan for the winter’s lessons 
satisfactorily to themselves or to the school. 
It can hardly be said this trouble arises from 
lack of material, but rather from inevitable 
obstacles developed in the conditions of the 
times. The question is often not what is 
best, but what is feasible. The obtaining of 
teachers, the character of pupils, and many 
kindred factors enter in to add perplexity. 
No one can give sweeping advice, for each 
Sunday School is a distinct problem; but I 
venture to say to my coworkers everywhere, 
Plan to the best of your ability, and then 


go forward persistently and hopefully, 
without idle misgivings or looking back- 
ward. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andx to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. ] 


Union at Large. 


A movement is being started by the 
Young People’s Religious Union to organize 
the scattered young people of the Unitarian 
faith ina Union at Large and Schooland Col- 
lege Union. The aim is to maintain their 
interest in liberal religion, and to keep them 
in touch with the Unitarian Church ons) the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

It is felt by many that such an organiza- 
tion might possibly keep from drifting and in- 
difference those whose business or studies 
take them away from the home church. 
Some are placed for a time in a community 
where there is no Unitarian Society, and 
some who are interested in the Young Peo- 
ple’s cause have no union in their church, 

Members of the Union at Large will re- 
ceive the Word and Work, copies of some 
of the leading sermons published by the 
American Unitarian Association, and an 
occasional letter from their secretary at 
headquarters. 

The committee would be grateful for the 
names of all who are to be away from their 
own church, and all others who could be 
helped by this Union at Large. We desire 
particularly the names of those who are to 
be at school or college during the coming 
winter. Names and addresses may be sent 
to Miss Elizabeth Loring, Secretary, Room 


of study, and getting ready for the important | 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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1907 Calendar. 


The new 1907 engagement Calendar, 
known as a “‘Calendar of New Courage,’’ 
with appropriate quotations for every week, 


is now on sale at 50 cents each, the usual — 


special rate of $3.60 a dozen prevailing. 
Orders will be promptly filled from Room 11; 
and, as the usual calendar forms one of our 
sources of income, every union and every 
union member should feel a personal inter- 


est in advertising it in every possible way and — 


on any and all occasions. We hope all 
former friends and well-wishers as well as 
many new ones will give this publication 
their patronage. 
tion of fairs and fair committees to the new 
1907 edition. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The autumnal conference of Lend a Hand 
Clubs will be held, by invitation of the Lend a 
Hand Club of All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, 
in the parish house of that church, Wednes- 
day, October 3. The morning session will 
open at 10.30 o’clock, the afternoon session 
at 2 o’clock. Rev. Edward E. Hale will 
preside. Addresses by John A. Anderson 
and others will be given in the afternoon. 


The Cambridge Association will meet at 
Reading, Mass., Monday, October 1. Rev. 
W. H. Parker, host. Luncheon at 1 P.M. 
Subject of paper, ‘““An Unused Help in 
Sunday-school.”’ ‘Take Lawrence or Lowell 
electrics from Sullivan Square to Reading 
Square, or Reading car from Arlington 
Centre. ‘Train leaves Boston, North Station, 
at 11.50 A.M. George Hale Reed, Scribe. 


Churches. 


Be.rast, Me.—First Parish: Rev. Harry 
Iuitz, who for nearly five years has so ably 
and acceptably filled this pulpit, will sever 
his connection with the church here early in 
October to go to Billerica, Mass., where he 
has accepted a call. During Mr. Lutz’s pas- 
torate here, he has endeared himself to his 
parish in every way, and the relations of 
pastor and people have been most harmo- 
nious and enjoyable. His labors have not 
been confined to his parish alone, but he has 
been interested in and identified with every- 
thing pertaining to the moral welfare of our 
city, and has filled various offices of trust 
with ability. Of his literary efforts no com- 
ments are necessary: they prove their own 
excellence. Mr. and Mrs. Lutz have made 
many friends, and are much beloved by the 
other denominations; and the intercourse 
with the local clergymen has been most 
cordial. The expressions of regret from the 
citizens, as well as the sorrow of his parish- 
ioners, that he is compelled to seek a home 
more remote from the rigorous  salt-air 
breezes of which Belfast has such an abun- 
dance, are many and heartfelt. The church 


at Billerica is to be congratulated on having ~ 


secured his services. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Lutz will carry with them to their new home 
the love and best wishes of each and all mem- 
bers. 


Do not fail to call the atten- | 
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East BootuBay, Mg.—A _ correspondent 
writes of the delightful summer services 
held in the Methodist church at East Booth- 
bay, also in the school-house at Linekin, 
through the courtesy extended to Rev. 
A. J. Rich by the Methodist minister in 
charge of those services. Mr. Rich spoke 
the word that went to the hearts of the people, 
the regular parishioners and the summer 
visitors alike uniting in their expressions of 
appreciation and gratitude. While preach- 
ing on undenominational themes, Mr. Rich 
never withheld the fact that he was a Uni- 
tarian, and upon request, he explained his 
views and recited his own statement of be- 
lief. Mr. Rich may well rejoice in the good 
accomplished during five weeks of vacation 
in the charming region of Boothbay. His 
return, another summer, is anticipated. 


FaIRHAVEN, Mass.—Rev. Robert Collyer 
gave his interesting lecture on Father Taylor 
in the parish house on Monday evening, the 
17th. The autumnal meeting of the Chan- 
ning Conference will be held here the last of 
October. A communion table, a baptismal 
font, and other furnishings are soon to be 
added to our church equipment. 


Fircupurc, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield: After the usual vaca- 
tion in August the church was opened for 
worship Sunday, September 9, minister and 
people exchanging cordial greetings, and glad 
to come together once more. During Mr. 
Littlefield’s absence in June and July the 


‘parish was especially fortunate in having 


Prof. H. H. Barber with them to minister 
to their spiritual needs; and they will long 
remember his eloquent sermons, so able and 
helpful, and the prayers filled with the 
sweetness of divine life and love, which 
lifted them to a higher plane and gave them 
fresh inspiration for the days to come. Even 
the very tones of his voice, so earnest and 
cheery, called upon his listeners to live 
bravely and courageously. Both Professor 
and Mrs, Barber made many friends in the 
parish, who will always hold them in kindly 
remembrance, The usual activities of the 
church are being resumed, with the hope and 
desire of doing good work for God and man 
throughout the coming year. . 
PETERSHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Parish, Rev. Alfred W. Birks: 
The past summer has been a very busy and 


‘prosperous one for the Unitarians of Peters- 


ham. ‘The great event of the season is al- 
ways the summer fair, under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. This was 
held on August 2; and, although some gen- 
erous helpers were missed, others came for- 


ward to fill their places, and the fair was a 


great success both socially and financially. 
When everything is accounted for, the total 
proceeds will not be far from $500, Of this 
amount about $50 was earned by the Junior 
Sewing Circle, and goes directly to the Parish 
House Fund, Something in the nature of 
a timid experiment were the informal evening 
discussion services, held every Sunday from 
May 27 to September 30 inclusive. They 
started with an attendance of 11, which kept 
increasing until July 29, when the high-water 
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mark of 65 was reached. ‘This was the high- 
water mark for the regular services only; for 
on August 26 we invited the Baptists and 
Orthodox Congregationalists to join us, re- 
sulting in an attendance of 108. ‘The inter- 
est in these meetings has been ever increasing, 
and they have been the chief topic of con- 
versation throughout the summer. They 
have added greatly to the religious life of 
the community, and the experiment was very 
successful. We have anticipated the desire 
of our denominational officials for an early 
and increased contribution, and by the time 
this appears in print the money will be in 
their hands. We haye usually sent a little 
over $30, but we have broken all records for 
our church in Petersham by sending $70 
this year. Part of this increase is due to a 
greater appreciation of the work of the Asso- 
ciation, part to a desire to make the minister 
a life member of the Association, Tio mark 
the second anniversary of the wedding of 
Rev. and Mrs. Birks, a number of their 
friends joined in presenting them with a very 
beautiful and valuable water-color painting, 
by Miss Florence Robinson, framed with ex- 
quisite taste. This token of appreciation 
and friendship, coming at the end of a busy 
season, was highly esteemed by the recipi- 
ents, who feel that their lines are fallen in 
pleasant places among an especially pleasant 
people. 


SHIRLEY, Mass.—First Parish Church: 
The Women’s Alliance Branch desires to 
thank the readers of the Christian Register 
and also the Alliances who kindly contrib- 
uted to its fair, August 30. The fair was a 
great success financially and socially. It was 
not only a help toward increasing the fund 
for a permanent minister, but it has strength- 
ened the members of a country church, 
making them realize the joys of fellowship 
and the strong union of interest toward any 
Alliance in need of help and cheer. The 
women of the First Parish have made a 
brave effort to keep open the doors of this 
historic church, and at last through many 
difficulties their work is rewarded. 


Personal. 


Dr. S. M. Crothers has accepted an invi- 
tation to attend and speak at a dinner of the 
Taymen’s Club in London on the 26th of next 
month. The after-dinner oration by him is 
naturally anticipated as a treat. 


The London Inquirer spoke recently about 
the pleasure of seeing in London this sum- 
mer Rey. Walter F. Greenman of Water- 
town, Mass., secretary of the American In- 
ternational Conference. The Inquirer com- 
mends Mr. Greenman’s enthusiastic planning 
for the success of next year’s International 
Council. 


Rev. M. Schermerhorn came to the Uni- 
tarian Church in Boston from the Presby- 
terian. Recently he returned to Amenia 
where he was settled nearly forty years ago 
and preached in the Presbyterian church. 
During his ministry, this edifice was dedi- 
cated, and the parsonage adjoining was built, 
and occupied by his family. The cordiality 
of his reception would indicate that forty 
years have wrought some changes. 
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The Religious Education Association. 


The fourth great convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association will be held 
in Rochester, N.Y., February 5 to 7. Since 
its organization in Chicago in 1903 this As- 
sociation has carried on its work of promoting 
religious and moral education and stimulat- 
ing the improvement of their agencies. It 
has held three great conventions, a number 
of local conferences, published three large 
volumes, and now issues a journal. 

Its members, together with all that in- 
creasing number who are interested in re- 
ligious education, and who are awake to 
the necessity of training the young in right 
moral thinking, are looking forward with 
great expectations to the Rochester con- 
vention. That none will be disappointed 
seems probable when the topics announced 
are considered, together with the wealth 
of great names at the command of the As- 
sociation. 

The plan of the Rochester convention 
contemplates a general session each morn- 
ing and evening, while the different depart- 
ments of the Association will hold their 
meetings in the afternoons. 


Organ Offered. 


Any society in need of a chapel organ can 
secure one, for a nominal expense, by writing 
to E. H. Keens, minister of Unitarian Church, 
Westboro, Mass. The organ is a Mason and 
Hamlin make, chapel style, and is in perfect 
condition. 


Mr. Peter Paulson, an American farmer, 
recently inherited a sum of money from his 
mother, on condition that he goes to church 
every Sunday for the next fifteen years. The 
nearest church he can attend is ten miles 
from his home. 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BESS 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEA 


Samples and Prices to Schools at ae Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


-The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within Seny miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of char ne 

Additional donations and bequests are much neede 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 

R. Bliot, Sec’y ; Henry Pickering, Treas.; 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 

277 Tremont St., Boston 


Rey. C.R 
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. Pleasantries. 


“Here, Johnny,” said the father, “what 
are you doing in that bookcase?” “I want 
to find a history of the United States.” 
“What for?” ‘Well, Billy Jenkins says 
Tim Riley pitched for the Nationals last 
year, and I want to find out if he did.’? — 
Kansas City Independent. 


‘There was once a man who was robbed of 
one hundred dollars. A long time after- 
ward he received this letter: ‘Dear sir, 
five years ago I robbed you of one hundred 
dollars. Iam filled with remorse that I could 
have done such a thing. I send you a dol- 
lar and a half to ease my conscience.’’—New 
York Tribune. 


A Lancashire vicar was asked by the choir 
to call upon old Betty, who was deaf, but 
who insisted in joining in the solo of the an- 
them, and to ask her only to sing in the 
hymns. He shouted into her ear, ‘Betty, 
I’ve been requested to speak to you about 
your singing.” At last she caught the word 
“singing,” and replied, ‘“Not to me be the 
praise, sir: it’s a ‘gift.’”—Umitarian Life. 


With pardonable pride a lady displayed 
a very ancient piece of house linen to her 
servant, saying, as she held it up for inspec- 
tion: ‘‘Look, Bridget, at this table-cloth. 
It has been in our family for over two hun- 
dred years.”’ Bridget eyed it carefully, and 
then, stepping close up to her mistress, 
remarked, in a most confidential tone: 
“Sure, never mind, Mrs. Arthur, dear. Who 
would know but what it was bought bran’- 
new out of the shop ?””—Tv#-Bits. 


A gentleman driving an automobile on a 
country road, says a writer in a Virginia 
newspaper, met an old-fashioned high car- 
riage in which was an old-fashioned couple. 
They jumped to the ground, and the auto- 
mobile came to a halt. The gentleman of 
‘the car stepped forward, and offered to help 
lead the horse past the machine. ‘Oh, 
never mind the horse, never mind the horse,” 
said the old gentleman. ‘You lead the old 
lady past that thing, and I’ll get the horse by 
all right.” 


Madison C. Peters, the noted clergyman, 
believes that half the wrong things people do 
are done only because they are forbidden. 
He told this story to a group of young men. 
“T was strolling one fine spring morning in a 
beautiful park,” he began, ‘“‘when I said to 
“one of the guards, ‘Look here, why do you 
have “‘Keep off the Grass’’ signs all over the 
park? You don’t seem to enforce the rule.’ 
‘No, sir,’ said the guard. ‘The object of 
the sign is to cause the people to more thor- 
oughly enjoy being on the grass.’”’ 


In one of the model schools in our town 
a first-grade teacher was trying to impress 
on the young minds the various uses of 
milk. She wanted some bright genius to 
tell how the farmer fed. the surplus milk to 
the pigs. Leading up to this, she asked this 
question: “‘Now, children, after the farmer 
has made all the butter and cheese he needs, 
and uses what milk he wants for his family, 
what does he do with the milk that still 
remains?”? Dead silence followed for a 
moment, and then one little hand waved 
frantically. The teacher smiled and said, 
“Well, James.” ‘“‘He pours it back into the 
cow,”’ piped James—Woman’s Home Com- 
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——— CLOCKS 
| with Mantel Ornaments 


51 WASHINGTON SF 
GORNER-WEST:ST 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS ee RWIQOD 00's s cn capeccce ceeeuuee $40,702,691.55 
TTABDEELLES ins; sss. 0ccvkenescnpcoatees 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

D. F. APPEL, Seeeiary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
Main Office & Works P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 
OOK- 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 

Rev. Cuas.W.WENDTE. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Geo, H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 

per pny. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
t., Boston. 


Educational. 
The Misses Allen w:'inows eduextor, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 508, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the “college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and hig 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., Principat. 


_ AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H-PRaY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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ORRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. Tet. 1211-2 oxford 


Educational 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. OC. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys, Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Sho: 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. 
new gymnasium with swimming pool, Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business, I]lustrated_pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Hock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


~ POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


BO STO N Director, Jerrrey R. Brackett, Ph.D. 


Assistant, ZiLPpHA D, Smiru. 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard 
University. 


For students of the practice of charitable and other social 
work, and workers, paid or voluntary. 2 
Course of one academic year begins October 2. 
For circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


SPEECH IMPEDIMENT SCHOOL 


For the correction of every form of Speech Difficulty. 


Mrs. THORPE 
35 Pelham Street, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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